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“Savages, they’re nothing but savages!” 
“They must be caught and punished!” 
“They must be taught their place!” 
“They must be obliterated like the plague!” 


So began the reign of terror. Humans, already enslaved, were now to be 
exterminated. The Dragoons, a band of vicious apes, swore to drive the 
humans from their land, burn their huts, murder their children, and imprison 
the last sorry survivors in the Forbidden Zone. 


Only Galen, Virdon and Burke stood between the doomed humans and their 
terrible fate. Only they could expose the Dragoons and their dangerous 
secret. Only they could keep the apes from destroying an entire race and 
every remnant of their dead civilization. 


But in this desert of brutality, small flames of reason and kindness still 
flickered. An ape doctor and a frightened blind female become the 
unwitting aides of human salvation... 


“The Surgeon,” based on the teleplay by Barry Oringer 
“The Deception,” based on the teleplay by Anthony Lawrence & Joe Ruby & Ken Spears 


DATELINE: 
EARTH, 3085 A.D. 


Apes reign, 
ignorance rules, 
and the only good human 
is a dead human. 


This is the planet earth in the year 3085. A sinister planet where three 
individuals struggle single-handedly against the forces of violence and evil. 


These three must be wiped out before their poisonous influence spreads 
over the planet and undermines the power of the apes. They will be wiped 
out if it takes every ape on Earth to do it. 
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THE 
SURGEON 


based on the teleplay 
by Barry Oringer 


ONE 


It was a day in late spring, when the light green of the trees had already 
changed to the dark, healthy color that would remain through the summer. 
During the early part of the morning the sky was covered with haze, but that 
burned off quickly, and the sun beamed down unobstructed for many days 
in succession. Rain fell infrequently, and when it did, it was a welcome 
relief from the temperatures which were already climbing steadily toward 
the upper limits of tolerance. 


In this pleasant season, two men and a chimpanzee were hurrying along 
the dry bed of a stream, between steeply eroded banks. The bottom on 
which they walked was embedded with many large stones, which made 
their progress difficult and painful; still, they continued in the path of the 
now-dead rivulet, out of sight of anyone who might be watching from a 
distance. 


The men were tall and strong, darldy tanned by the sun and their constant 
exposure to it. It was evident from their appearance that they had traveled 
long. They wore roughly made clothing, completely utilitarian, without a 
thought for style or decoration. Their companion, the chimpanzee, was 
shorter than they, but heavier and stockier. His movements and his great 
arms and shoulders indicated strength superior to the humans, yet he 
followed them, well behind the pace set by the men. 


The two humans were distinguished between themselves: one was tall, 
with dark hair and brown eyes; the other was broader with blond hair and 
blue eyes. At this moment, the blond man was leading the way. He looked 
up at the banks of the stream, which rose above his head on both sides. 
Beyond the lip was a dense forest. Everything seemed peaceful, calm and 
harmless; the blond man shook his head. He had had that same feeling 
before... 

Ahead of the trio, perhaps a quarter of a mile along their route, two 
uniformed gorillas sat waiting on horseback. They were back a short 
distance from the gully, near the trees; they could easily watch the progress 


of the men and the ape without being seen. They waited in silence as their 
quarry hurried nearer and nearer. 


The sun rose above the tops of the trees and began to beat down on the 
backs of the three fugitives. The blond man stopped and wiped the back of 
his hand across his brow. The dark-haired man caught up to him and stood, 
panting. Neither spoke for a moment. The only sound was the raucous cry 
of a jay. The chimpanzee, his face drenched with sweat, joined them. “You 
know something, Alan?” said the angular, dark man. “We’ve been 
following this stream long enough to win a merit badge. Where are we 
supposed to be going?” 


The blond man chewed his lip for a few seconds. He sighed. “Galen says 
there’s a secret hiding place somewhere along one of these gullies.” The 
human nodded toward Galen, the chimpanzee. “He used to hide there when 
he was playing hooky from school.” 


“That’s great,” said the dark-haired man sarcastically. “It’s terrific, except 
that the truant officers weren’t coming after him armed with rifles.” He dug 
his heel in the dry, hard-packed dirt of the stream bed. “At least, there could 
be a taco stand along the way here.” 


The chimpanzee stared at the human, perplexed. At last he shook his 
head. “Burke,” he said, “you know, I have difficulty sometimes 
understanding these cultural references. “Taco stand.’ Is that some sort of 
emergency aid station?” He looked at the dark man, Burke, who just stared, 
repressing a smile. Galen turned to the blond man, who also refused to 
answer. At last, Galen gave up in frustration. Sometimes, these humans 
acted just like the inferior animals the apes believed them to be. There was 
nothing more to be said. The three moved on, the two men laughing quietly 
over their private joke, Galen following slowly and clumsily. 


A few minutes passed silently as the trio picked its way along the dry 
watercourse. About a hundred yards ahead of them, still undiscovered and 
invisible to the fugitives, the two gorillas waited, their rifles at the ready, as 
their unknowing quarry approached. As the mounted apes waited for their 
targets to come into closer range, one of the horses, groping for a surer 
foothold near the edge of the cliff, danced around and unloosed some 
gravel, which slid down the embankment with a rattle that seemed 
desperately loud to the gorillas. They urged their horses to the very edge, in 


case the two humans and the chimpanzee tried to run away; then the gorillas 
would at least have a better shot at them. The horses moved nervously near 
the edge. 


The rattle of the stones went unnoticed by the trio. It was a sound 
completely in harmony with the surroundings; they moved on along the 
stream bed, still unaware of their ambushers. 


One of the gorillas began to prepare for the coming conflict. It would be 
short, he knew, particularly if he and his partner shot quickly and 
accurately. He raised his rifle with one hand, steadying his horse with the 
other. The horse settled down a little, and the gorilla dropped the reins. 
Now, if the stupid animal would just remain still . . . The gorilla aimed the 
rifle at the blond human’s chest and began to tighten his finger in the final, 
fatal squeeze. 


While the uniformed gorilla prepared to fire, his horse shied away from 
the precipice. One hoof slipped as the gravel gave way beneath it. The 
gorilla lurched to one side, suddenly fearful of being thrown and falling 
down the steep cliff. His rifle fired accidentally; the bullet went wild, 
tearing through the dense foliage across the gully with a thunderous crash. 


The humans and the chimpanzee looked fearfully around, trying to find 
their attackers. Galen, the chimpanzee, reacted first. “This way!” he cried. 
The two humans saw the gorillas at the same moment and ran after the 
scurrying chimpanzee. 


They turned and raced for a narrow, brush-covered gully that opened into 
the stream bed. The gorillas tried to follow on horseback, but their horses 
shied away from the steep drop. The animals had become almost 
completely uncontrollable, and the apes jerked the reins roughly, muttering 
curses. Burke and Galen reached the small tributary gully first, and the 
blond man brought up the rear. The gorillas, seeing their quarry escaping, 
fired from the edge of the bank. The blond man cried out, stumbled and fell. 
Burke turned at his friend’s cry; he saw what had happened, and rushed to 
help his fellow human. Arduously, Burke dragged the blond man into the 
narrow, concealed gully, out of line of the gorillas’ fire. Once safely there, 
Burke helped his friend to his feet, but the blond man’s legs buckled 
beneath him. 


“It’s my back,” said the man hoarsely. “I can’t move.” 


“Come on, Virdon,” said Burke, “you can do it.” He spoke without 
conviction, as he watched Virdon writhe in pain on the ground. Galen 
pointed back the way they had come; Burke could see the gorillas 
dismounting and following on foot. He bent down and picked up Virdon, 
slinging the blond man over his shoulder in a fireman’s carry. Galen, who 
had been frantically searching the nearby terrain, pointed to a steep brush 
and rock-covered rise. 


“Up there,” said the chimpanzee. 


Panting from exertion and anxiety, Burke and Galen struggled to the top 
of the rise. Burke supported Virdon, and Galen looked around, trying to 
remember the details of the surrounding landscape. 


“All right, Galen,” said Burke worriedly, “what do we do now?” 


The chimpanzee did not answer immediately, but continued his scrutiny 
of the neighborhood. His apparent disregard of their danger infuriated the 
short-tempered human. “Come on, Galen,” said Burke, “this isn’t a post- 
prom picnic, you know.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked the chimpanzee. “Shall I panic?” 
Burke did not answer; he knew the chimpanzee was right. “Keep going 
down the path as far as you can,” said Galen. “I'll catch up.” 


The tall, slender human slung Virdon more comfortably across his 
shoulder. Burke said nothing to Galen; they had been together for a long 
while, and had gone through too many dangerous situations, too many times 
when each depended on the other, for an apology to be necessary. Galen 
understood Burke’s attitude and his real feelings. The human’s actions and 
words were one of the chief reasons that Galen remained a member of the 
party, instead of striking off on his own; Burke’s odd ways piqued Galen’s 
scientific curiosity. 

Burke carried Virdon, disappearing with him into the dense growth. 
Galen poked at some boulders, using a thick branch as a lever. Just then, the 
gorillas appeared in the gully below him. They spotted Galen, and began 
firing at him. The chimpanzee crouched behind one of the larger boulders 
until the shots stopped, and the gorillas had to reload. Then Galen replied 
by sending the boulder toppling down toward them, creating a miniature 
rockslide. Galen turned and ran away, not waiting to see the result of his 


strategy; but he was satisfied by the gorillas’ panicky cries that he had been 
successful. 


Later, when Galen had rejoined Burke and Virdon, and they had hurried 
on, away from the gorilla patrol to safety, they stopped and rested. They 
built a small cooking fire near a stream of fresh water. There was a rocky 
cliff above them, protecting one side, and the running water protected 
another. The only remaining approach was through a dense forest, and 
Galen and Burke agreed that it would be difficult for the mounted gorillas 
to sneak up on them from that direction. 


Galen crouched by the fire, lifting a small pot of water off the fire. He 
stirred some herbs into the water. Near him, in a sheltered spot outside a 
cave in the cliff wall, Virdon was being tended to by Burk. Virdon’s back 
was bandaged with cloth, but none of the three friends had much confidence 
in the efficacy of their treatment so far. Each had ideas about what to do 
next. Burke left Virdon and went to the fire. He squatted down and looked 
at the herbs Galen had used to make his tea. 


“This looks familiar,” he said. Burke crushed some of the dried flowers 
in his hand and smelled them. “This looks like chamomile,” he said. 


Galen looked up from the tea that he was brewing. He shrugged. “I don’t 
know what it is,’ said the champanzee. “It grows wild all over the 
countryside. My mother used to give it to us when were were sick. It was 
very effective, as I recall.” 


Burke shook his head wonderingly. Sometimes he couldn’t understand 
how the world had lost so much knowledge since the days when humans 
had ruled it. Burke and Virdon had crashed back to Earth from their mission 
of space exploration, and found themselves two thousand years in the 
future; so much had changed that the world was completely unrecognizable. 
It wasn’t only that apes were now dominant. There were other differences, 
too, and almost invariably, they were for the worse. 

“Chamomile for a bullet wound!” said Burke dubiously. “That’s like 
prescribing chicken soup for a broken leg.” 

Galen paid no attention. The ape gave Virdon the drink; the blond man 
took a few sips. Burke stood and turned to watch his friend. “How’s the 
pain?” asked Burke. 


“Not too bad,” said Virdon. “Except when I try to stand up. The bullet 
must be pressing on a nerve.” 


“Well,” said Burke thoughtfully, “we both had pretty good training in 
emergency first aid during our astronaut indoctrination. Maybe I can dig the 
bullet out.” 


Galen looked up at Burke, a curious look on his face. He had seen both 
Burke and Virdon do many unexplainable and wonderful things, but he 
knew that there was a limit to their knowledge. “That sounds dangerous,” 
said the chimpanzee. 


Burke looked thoughtful. He realized the gravity of his previous 
suggestion, and he knew that there was indeed a very definite limit to his 
abilities. He suddenly didn’t like the idea of having to perform surgery on 
his best friend, especially when he had neither training nor aptitude for such 
an operation. “He’s right,” said Burke to Virdon. “We’re going to have to 
get you to a hospital.” 


Virdon moved slowly, trying to change position so that he’d rest more 
comfortably. The effort made him wince with the pain. “What hospital?” he 
asked. “Our Blue Cross expired twenty centuries ago.” 


Galen realized that Burke had come close to the true solution, although 
the human didn’t have any idea of how to proceed. “There is a medical 
center on the outskirts of Central City,” said the chimpanzee. 


Virdon looked up at Burke and shook his head. The idea was too 
fantastic. They had spent many months trying to evade the clutches of the 
apes. Now Galen was suggesting that they return the way they had come. 


“That chamomile must be going to your head,” said Burke. “If we walk 
into an ape hospital, we can forget about reading any more continued 
stories. The gorillas would be all over the place before we filled out the 
registration forms.” 


Galen listened to Burke’s words, and then raised one hand impatiently. “I 
don’t think that this is the time to indulge your humor,” he said. “Not with 
Virdon hurt. After all, he is not the only one in danger. We are all threatened 
by the possibility of recapture.” 


“T wasn’t being funny,” said Burke sourly. “How do you expect us to get 
into an ape hospital without the apes noticing?” 


Galen spoke softly. “I know the chief surgeon at the Center. She’!l help 
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us. 


“But Galen,” said Virdon, his voice filled with suppressed agony, “we’re 
well-known as dangerous enemies of the state.” 


Galen shook his head. How often had they made suggestions or planned a 
course of action, and he had bowed to their decisions? And now, when 
Galen knew the best thing, they joined together to deprecate his judgment. 
How like a human being that was! “Kira will not know,” he said. “She’s a 
physician, she doesn’t care about politics. Most of the people at the Center 
probably never heard of you. And even if Kira knew, she wouldn’t turn her 
back on someone in trouble.” 


Virdon tried to raise himself up, interested in the possibility. The effort 
was too much, and he fell back against the rock wall with a grunt. “What 
makes you so sure?” he asked. 


“We were very close once,” said Galen hesitantly. He did not like to 
disclose the details of his private past. “In fact, we were going to be 
married. Things didn’t work out. But we’re still the best of friends.” 


Neither Virdon nor Burke spoke for a long moment. The crackling of the 
fire and the evening noises of birds and insects filled the small camp area. 
There was a feeling of peace about the place, a feeling that each of the three 
companions knew was entirely false, one that could explode with lethal 
suddenness, with the bellowing, booming attack of a patrol of General 
Urko’s gorillas. Burke looked at Galen, who waited for the humans’ 
decision. At last the dark-haired astronaut spoke up. “It’s worth a chance, I 
guess,” he said. 


Galen smiled broadly and started speaking before Virdon had a chance to 
protest; after all, it was Virdon who would be helpless in the situation, and 
it should be he who made the final choice. Nevertheless, Galen took 
Burke’s words as the binding agreement in the matter. “I know a way back 
to the Center, along little-used roads,” said the chimpanzee. “I won’t have 
any trouble traveling alone. I will consult with Kira, and then we will plan 
for your arrival. Don’t worry. I happen to be an expert in female 
psychology. I know Kira won’t let me down.” 


“I know we’rte in trouble, now,” said Burke. “Any time any male claims 
to be an expert with females, I know the situation’s hopeless.” But before 
either man could veto the plan, Galen had disappeared into the darkening 
shadows of the woods. 


The next day, Galen arrived at the medical center. It was a compound of 
buildings on the outskirts of the Central City of the apes. Over the entrance 
to the main gate, a red and white flag with an ape’s head and a row of three 
red circles fluttered in the warm breeze. The head and the circles 
symbolized a hospital; the circles represented the three varieties of apes that 
ruled the world, the orangutans of the governmental bodies, the 
chimpanzees of the more intellectual positions, and the brutish, warlike 
gorillas. The same symbol was everywhere about the hospital—on the 
uniforms of the staff, and on the ambulance carts. 


Inside the main building, in a scrub room just off the main surgical 
theater, Kira, the young female chimpanzee, was washing her hands beneath 
a running faucet. She was still dressed in her surgical gown. Behind her, 
other apes on the medical staff were washing up after surgery. 


The door to the scrub room opened and a chimpanzee entered. This male 
chimpanzee was middle-aged, with an easy, confident, subtly arrogant 
manner. He was sure of his authority and the way he carried himself 
indicated that he felt there was no interpretation of the world other than his. 
Kira did not see him as he came in; she was preoccupied and somewhat 
depressed. The male chimpanzee called her by name. “Kira.” 


She stopped washing and turned. She was briefly startled, but then she 
seemed obviously gratified to see the chimpanzee, despite her depression. 
“Director Leander,” she said. “How kind of you to come by.” Her voice was 
glad at his presence, but still worried about something else. 


“T watched the operation,” said Leander. “You did a brilliant job. I have 
to congratulate you again on your technique. You are an inspiration to all of 
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us. 
“Tt is an old joke, and a very bad one,” said Kira. “Unfortunately, the 
patient died.” She turned away to finish her washing. 
Leander crossed the room, smiling indulgently, and put one arm around 
Kira’s shoulders. The female surgeon did not react to his intimate gesture, 


even though such a show of affection was quite out of place in the hospital. 
Leander was too wrapped up in his own thoughts to notice that Kira had not 
responded. “The patient may well have died, but the operation itself was a 
success,” he said. “Look at it this way. The surgical knowledge we learn 
from these failures will someday help other patients, and other surgeons.” 


Kira finished washing and turned off the water. She dried her hands and 
arms on a stiff white towel. “That’s not a particularly satisfying 
philosophy,” she said. “Try to comfort the patient’s family with that. Ill 
have to use the conventional apology, and, believe me, it is never easy. It 
may be a long time since you had to tell someone that their loved one has 
died on the operating table. Maybe it’s been too long.” 


“Are you angling for my position already, Kira?” asked Leander with a 
smile. Kira only sighed. There was no way that she was going to get 
through to him. 

“No, of course not,” she said. “I just think that you may have lost touch 
with the personal side of medicine. Everything is a cold and mechanical 
experiment with you.” 


Leander smiled again. “Do you think I’m cruel? You can tell me the 
truth.” 


“Tell the truth to my employer?” asked Kira with mock astonishment. “T 
could be fired for such recklessness.” 


Leander removed his arm from Kira’s shoulders. “Only a fool would fire 
his best and most beautiful surgeon,” he said. There was a short pause. “I’ll 
see you at the conference tonight, won’t I?” he asked at last. 


Kira looked at him, a little confused. “What conference?” she asked. 
There were always so many meetings to attend, and so much paper work to 
claim her attention, besides her regular rounds and surgical work, that she 
often had to be reminded by her secretary of appointments. But the 
secretary had said nothing about a departmental conference for that 
evening. 

Leander tried to look serious as he answered her question. It was 
apparent to Kira that Leander was playing one of his transparent jokes. “It’s 
just a private lecture I’m giving,” he said. “On the therapeutic virtues of 


vegetable casserole and apricot wine. I’m holding it in my apartment, at 
eight.” 
“Is attendance mandatory?” asked Kira. 


Leander laughed softly. As far as he knew, she had not guessed the truth 
yet. “Only for you,” he said, and laughed again. 


“Well,” said Kira, laughing to let Leander know that she finally 
understood, “in that case, I’ll be there.” Silently, she wondered how such a 
likable chimpanzee as Leander could still be as insufferable as he was at 
times. She touched his arm in a small gesture of affection, and left the scrub 
room. Leander watched her go with a look of even greater emotion, 
mingled with self-congratulation about what a witty and sophisticated 
fellow he was. 


Kira headed down the corridor, past numerous bustling hospital 
personnel. There was the regular ape staff in white uniforms, and a human 
or two doing menial chores as sweepers and orderlies. Kira did not 
acknowledge the greetings that she received from them; her thoughts were 
on the patient she had just lost, and on her duty to the patient’s family. She 
reached a door at the end of the corridor, opened it, and stepped into her 
office. 


When Kira entered the room, it was dark. She crossed to the windows, 
opened the curtains and let in the light. She stood gazing out of the 
windows thoughtfully, thinking about many things, thinking about her 
position, her responsibilities, the honor her success brought her, the pain her 
failures represented. She thought about Leander, and about others in her 
life, and about the normal home life she had forsaken for her career. She 
glanced around her office, at the symbols of that lifestyle she had chosen: 
desk, table, chairs, cabinets, shelves of primitive medical instruments, 
books. Kira took off her surgical gown and turned toward the small 
cupboard. She jumped and uttered a shocked cry when she saw Galen 
standing in a dimly lit corner. 


“Hello, Kira,” he said. He did not move. His voice was soft. Kira did not 
know whether that was because of his emotions or his fear of discovery. 

Kira was still too stunned by Galen’s sudden presence to speak. She 
stared at him for several seconds, holding her gown, one hand still reaching 


for the door to the cupboard. “Galen!” she said at last. “What are you doing 
here?” 


Galen, too, was overcome by his feelings. He did not know what to do, 
now that he had accomplished the difficult part of his journey, getting into 
the hospital compound unrecognized. “I thought that it might be time for 
my annual checkup,” he said in a poor attempt to make light conversation. 


“Are you insane?” asked Kira. “You’re a criminal—a traitor!” 


Kira’s words, and the tone of her voice, made Galen uncomfortable. This 
was Certainly not the welcome he had hoped for and he was visibly shaken. 
“T didn’t expect to hear that from you,” he said sadly. 


Kara shook her head. It was plain to her that Galen hadn’t changed much 
in the long time since their earlier relationship. He hadn’t yet learned to 
accept the consequences of his actions. “What did you expect?” she asked, 
her voice hard and uncompromising. 


Galen took a deep breath. He realized that he wouldn’t be able to appeal 
to her as a former friend. He would have to approach her in her capacity as 
one of the best and most renowned doctors in the ape world. “I need help,” 
he said. There was an uncomfortable pause. “One of my friends is hurt.” 


Kira looked even more startled than before. She closed the cupboard door 
after hanging up the surgical gown. She looked steadily at Galen. “Your 
friends!” she said. “Don’t you think that I know who your friends are? The 
only friends you have are renegade humans!” 


“They’re as good as we are, Kira,” said Galen quietly. 


Kira was even more shocked. “Is that what you’ve come to?” she asked, 
outraged. “Putting us on the same level as animals? I shouldn’t even be 
listening to you. I should be calling the police.” 


Galen pointed to the door, at the gorilla police that lurked beyond it, 
everywhere in the ape world, under the orders of General Urko, to punish 
the slightest misstep by citizen or human slave. “They’d kill me,” said 
Galen simply. 

Kira moved her mouth, but no words came. She was in the grip of a 
terrible conflict. She had once been extremely fond of Galen, but she 
understood that there was a point at which loyalty ended and duty began. 
Still, she couldn’t quite bring herself to summon the gorilla guards. She 


knew how brutal they were, and how unlucky were the apes and humans 
who fell into their charge, no matter what the offense. But long years of 
indoctrination controlled her mind. “They’d be doing justice,” she said. 


There was a long silence; the hatred in her words hung heavy in the air. 
Kira had tried to mask that feeling, but it had shone throught nonetheless. 
Her previous affection had been conquered by her revulsion to Galen’s 
notorious behavior. 


Galen thought for a few moments, and memories of the happiness he had 
shared with Kira were prominent in his mind. “I loved you once,” he said in 
a quiet voice. “To hear these words from you now . .. I’m sorry I came.” 


Galen shrugged his broad shoulders and turned to leave through the 
window. Kira called to him, afraid to let him leave, afraid, too, to let him 
stay. “Galen,” she said. 


Galen tured around again and waited. He said nothing. Kira continued, 
making nervous gestures, her mind in a turmoil of conflict. “You were a 
decent, law-abiding ape once,” she said somberly. “What happened to 
you?” 

Galen remained silent again for several seconds. How could he outline 
for her all the things he had seen, all the things he had learned, since he had 
first begun his acquaintance with Virdon and Burke? Could he convince her 
that the astronauts were as educated—more importantly, as intelligent—as 
any ape in Central City? Could he hope to tell her of the wonders he had 
helped the two men perform, of the spirit of comradeship that had grown 
among them? Because only if he could, could he have the slightest hope of 
winning Kira’s aid. “I had a terrible accident,” he said at last. “I collided 
with the truth: that apes and humans are meant to be equals, not masters and 
slaves.” 


Kira’s face formed an involuntary frown. She still considered human 
beings to be less than slaves, to be a form of trainable animal. To her mind 
Galen was not suggesting that apes raise humans to their level. She thought 
that he wanted to lower apes to their level. And this idea was entirely 
repugnant to her. She saw human beings every day, working servile jobs 
about the hospital. She had not the slightest feeling of fellowship with the 
creatures, and no desire to extend a benevolent hand to them. “You really 
believe that?” she asked incredulously. 


“Yes,” said Galen. 
“And to help you, I must help them?” 
Galen nodded. “They are my brothers now.” 


There was another long silence. Then, in a voice filled with anguish and 
despair, Kira said, “I thought I had forgotten you, that I had a chance to find 
new happiness. I should have known you’d come back to destroy me.” 


Galen could only stare, the force of her bitter words still stinging his 
mind. How things had changed, to bring Kira to say such a thing. Galen had 
had no idea he was so hated by his people and that Kira would share that 
hatred. He could only stare. 


It was growing dark in the wooded area by the stream where Burke and 
Virdon were camping, waiting for Galen’s return. The night was clear, and 
the stars began to come out; Burke noticed again that the familiar 
constellations of his former life had changed slightly but noticeably. It was 
only another reminder that a great deal of time had passed since the fateful 
day when he and Virdon embarked on their interstellar mission of 
discovery. He shrugged; he could make a new life in this strange world. It 
was Virdon who remembered the strong ties that bound him to the old days. 
Burke thought gratefully that he had no family and few friends to call to 
him across the vast chasm of millennia. 


Burke tended the embers of their cooking fire. Virdon, meanwhile, was 
still awake, resting uncomfortably on a bed of leaves and pine needles. 
Suddenly, there was a noise. Burke whirled, grabbing for the thick tree limb 
that he had chosen for a weapon. While thoughts of accidental discovery 
chased through Burke’s mind, Galen stepped forward into the dim fight of 
the clearing, carrying a sack over his shoulder. Burke relaxed. “What took 
so long?” he asked. 


“T had to pick up a medical degree,” said Galen lightly. He took a medical 
uniform from the sack. “This is for the renowned specialist, Dr. Adrian.” 
From the sack he took out a human’s orderly uniform. Both suits were 
marked with the ape’s head and three red circles. “And this is for his 
faithful servant. Under the circumstances, it was the best position 
available.” 


“As long as the job offers me opportunities for advancement,” said 
Burke. 


“We’ ll be lucky to end up where we started from,” said Galen soberly. 


Virdon watched Galen’s proud display with some misgivings. He felt 
completely helpless; this was one time when all their combined cleverness 
could not get them out of their difficulty. They needed help from a qualified 
doctor, and, he realized, all of those were apes. Virdon did not wait to hear 
Galen’s plan. He had learned from experience that the well-intentioned 
chimpanzee’s schemes were always a little extravagant and a bit 
unorthodox. “Look,” said Virdon, “even if this crazy masquerade works, the 
hospital is miles away, isn’t it? I can’t even stand, much less walk that far.” 


Galen walked closer to the blond astronaut, shaking his shaggy head. 
“Oh, my dear Alan, a patient of your importance should not have to walk at 
all.” The ape tured to Burke, who stood nearby with a perplexed 
expression. “Right, Pete?” asked Galen. 


Burke looked up, startled. “Huh? Oh, yeah, right. Sure,” he said. 


Later that night, on a country road not far from their campsite, Burke, 
Virdon, and Galen waited. None of them spoke; this was a critical part of 
Galen’s plan. Virdon did not hold out a good deal of hope that it would 
work, but he had no alternative to offer. After a while they saw the blaze of 
a torch approaching along the road. Galen carried Virdon into the shrubbery 
along the edge of the road, and Burke stood silently where he was. 


The torch was carried by a uniformed gorilla, who was carrying a rifle in 
his other hand. He rode alongside a human driver on a horse-drawn food 
cart. They both caught sight of Burke at the same moment. The human 
looked questioningly at the gorilla, but the ape made no sign for a few 
seconds. Then, having reached a decision in his slow mind, he signalled for 
the driver to stop the cart. The gorilla raised his rifle and shouted. “You,” he 
cried. “What are you doing out after curfew?” 

“My cart broke down,” said Burke plaintively. “I was going on to the 
village to get some help.” 

The gorilla considered Burke’s words for several seconds. His low 
intelligence made him suspicious of everyone, because he had been tricked 
often in his life. The gorilla came to the conclusion at last that there was no 


way of proving the matter by discussion. The gorilla’s human driver never 
made an attempt to say anything. “Let me see your identity card,” said the 
gorilla, still pointing the rifle squarely at Burke’s chest. 


Burke nodded and began reaching into a pocket. As he did so, he looked 
past the gorilla, to the opposite side of the road. There was movement in the 
dense undergrowth, but there was no noise. The gorilla was unaware of 
anything but Burke and his slowness to comply. 


“All right,” said the gorilla, “let’s have it.” 


“Just a second,” said Burke, putting a fearful edge on his voice. “I just 
may have left my papers in the cart.” 


The gorilla snorted. “That’s a stupid thing to do. Just like a human, eh?” 
he asked his driver. The silent human only shrugged. 


Meanwhile, Burke watched as Galen sneaked out of the bushes behind 
the cart. Suddenly, Burke pointed away from Galen and shouted in sudden 
alarm. “That comet,” he cried, “it’s headed right for us!” 


The gorilla turned to look; Burke knocked the rifle from the ape’s hand, 
then picked it up and clouted the gorilla with it. Galen jumped the human 
driver and knocked him from the cart, and pinned the man to the ground. 
Burke checked on the gorilla; the ape was unconscious. Burke emptied the 
gorilla’s rifle, then tossed the gun into the bushes. He walked up to the 
terrified driver. “You’re not a slave any longer,” he said. “Get going. You’ll 
discover that there are places where you can live a free life, unbothered by 
the apes and their gorilla stooges. But not around here.” 


“They'll hunt me down,” said the man in horror. “Do you know what 
they do to runaway slaves?” 


“You do what you want,” said Burke, sighing. “Goodbye and good luck.” 


Burke motioned to Galen, and the chimpanzee let the driver go. Burke 
and Galen watched silently as the man ran off down the road, back in the 
direction he came from. “Well,” said Galen, “perhaps it is as our 
schoolbooks always said. That some creatures—humans—did not deserve 
freedom, because they did not know what to do with it and are not prepared 
to risk anything to gain it.” 

“Tt does seem as though most humans have lost the desire to fight for 
their freedom,” said Burke slowly. “But that might not be their fault. And 


everyone deserves freedom. It’s an inalienable right.” 
“What?” asked Galen. 


“Something we wrote a long time ago, Galen,” said Burke. “In the 
Declaration of Independence. A piece of paper that seems to have gotten 
lost in the shuffle.” The chimpanzee did not answer. Burke roused himself 
from his thoughts and hurried with Galen to the bushes, behind which 
Virdon was still lying. Together, man and chimpanzee lifted the blond 
astronaut onto the cart, and pulled a tarpaulin over him. Virdon winced with 
pain, but he did not cry out. Galen took the gorilla’s seat, and Burke took 
the reins; the cart started to move off along the road. 


The room was softly lit by candles. The drapes were tied open, and the 
lights in other chambers across the courtyard shone as bright yellow points 
of light. The stars burned steadily in the black sky. Leander and Kira, at 
opposite ends of a table, were having dinner in the director’s quarters. He 
looked at Kira, who seemed distracted and lost in thoughts of her own. 
“You don’t seem very excited about my vegetable casserole,” said Leander. 
“Did I put in too much honey?”’ 


Kira looked up, embarrassed to be caught so plainly wandering. “It’s 
delicious,” she said. “Really. I’m just not very hungry tonight.” 


Leander understood that something serious must be troubling Kira. She 
was not at all her cheerful self. Her depressed mood had put a ceiling of 
unpleasantness on the entire evening. “It can’t still be the patient you lost 
today,” he said. 

“No,” said Kira, “I’ve taken care of that. I’ll write the report in the 
morning, and you’|l have it tomorrow afternoon.” 

“No, no,” said Leander, waving a hand. “I’m not concerned about that at 
all. But if it isn’t the patient, then there’s something else worrying you.” 

“T was thinking about that orderly we sent to disciplinary camp for not 
obeying orders. I wonder, was it really necessary to treat him so harshly?” 

Leander laughed to discover that the matter was so simple. He had been 
afraid that Kira was growing tired of him. “He behaved like an unruly 
beast; he needed punishment. Where is the harshness?” 


Kira toyed with her food for a few seconds before she spoke. Her 
thinking was in direct contradiction to the very basis of the apes’ society. 
“But are humans nothing but beasts?” she asked finally. 


“At their best, they’re useful animals. At their worst, they are carriers of 
hatred and destruction.” 


Kira followed Leander’s chain of reasoning in her own mind. The 
conclusion she came to was not pleasant. “In that case, it is our duty to 
stamp them out?” she said. 


Leander sat back in his chair and nodded. “Like the plague,” he said. 


The comparison was especially unpleasant to Kira. It brought to mind the 
only way the apes had of controlling plague: by slaughtering every human 
and ape who had come in contact with it, sometimes whole villages; 
mercilessly hunting down anyone who might have escaped, and then killing 
all those innocent people who had been unfortunate enough to come across 
the path of the fugitives. Kira’s innate sense of compassion revolted, but 
before she could reply to Leander, there was a knock at the director’s door. 


“Come in,” said Leander. 


The door opened and a young chimpanzee intern entered. Kira 
recognized him as Dr. Stole, a bright young ape whom Leander had 
assigned to his own personal staff. That was a practice that Kira secretly 
disfavored. Leander consistently took the best of the new doctors to do his 
own administrative work, leaving the least qualified surgeons to perform 
the actual operations. Kira, as chief surgeon, often had her hands full, 
consulting and correcting the work of her juniors. 


“l’m sorry for interrupting, Director,” said Dr. Stole. “There’s a new 
arrival, a Dr. Adrian. He says that Dr. Kira is expecting him.” 


“Quite all right, Stole,” said Leander, yawning. He turned to look at Kira. 


“That’s the new visiting physician,” she said. “I’d better show him to his 
quarters. I’m sorry that I have to leave, Leander. Thank you for a lovely 
evening.” 

Leander frowned, but he tried to make his reply pleasant. “The loveliness 
was in you, not the evening,” he said. Kira nodded gratefully, got up, and 
followed Dr. Stole out of the room. Behind them, Leander still sat in his 
chair, brooding, pensive. 


Outside, in the courtyard that faced the main gate, Kira walked toward 
the security booth. The air had cooled since sunset, and the breeze was very 
pleasant, but Kira did not notice. Her thoughts were on what she had 
consented to do, and on what Leander had said over dinner. At the front 
gates the cart with Burke and Galen waited. There was another human 
being there, a slave kept by the hospital staff, about forty-five years old, 
named Travin. Kira nodded at Travin’s greeting. Seeing Kira, Galen called 
out to her. “Ah, Dr. Kira,” he said. “I’m sorry that I’m late. We had an 
accident. One of my orderlies has been injured.” 


Galen pulled back the tarpaulin to reveal Virdon lying in the back of the 
cart. Kira looked at him briefly, trying to conceal the fear that grew steadily 
within her. “Is that your treatment, Dr. Adrian?” asked Kira. “Throwing a 
tarpaulin over the creature?” 


Galen was startled, but realized that Kira’s words would do more to 
cement his identity with the witnesses, Travin and the gorillas at the gate, 
than all the effusive greetings in the world. “Shock, Doctor,” said Galen. “I 
was afraid that the human would go into shock, so I wrapped him well. It 
was the best that I could do on the road, without the resources you have at 
your disposal here.” Kira only grunted in reply. 


“Travin,” she said, “find room for these two in the humans’ quarters.” 
Kira turned to Galen. “I’ll show you to your room, Doctor,” she said. 


Travin helped Burke carry Virdon toward the humans’ quarters, a low 
building at the edge of the compound. Galen went with Kira toward the 
main hospital building. 

High above them, staring down at the torch-lit scene, Leander stood, his 
expression unreadable. His thoughts were confused for the first time in a 
long while, and his usually unshakable self-confidence was weakened. 
Couldn’t Kira have sent the intern to show the new doctor to his quarters? 
Why did Kira take the opportunity to leave? Leander let out his breath in a 
loud sigh. He couldn’t deduce her reasons, but there would be time enough 
to find the answers. He turned away from the window, his mind already 
burying his worry beneath smooth, comforting layers of assurance. 

Meanwhile, Travin led Virdon and Burke to the humans’ barracks. Travin 
and Burke half-carried, half-dragged the wounded man slowly and 
arduously across the hard dirt yard. Travin studied the two newcomers 


distrustfully. He didn’t like anyone whom he didn’t know, anyone who 
might present a threat to his small scrap of authority among the other 
humans. Before they entered the barracks, Travin spoke to Burke. “I’m not 
even going to ask how your friend here got a bullet in him,” he said. “Your 
ape friend said you had an accident on the road. It must have been some 
accident.” 


Burke looked calmly at Travin. “I’m glad you’re not going to ask about 
the bullet,” he said. “Let’s get him inside.” Travin muttered under his 
breath, but said nothing. 


The humans’ quarters consisted of a large central room, little more than a 
hovel, that served as entrance hall, dining room and, for the humans of the 
lowest status, sleeping place. Several humans were about; one of them, a 
plain-looking, timid, withdrawn girl of about eighteen years, was cleaning 
up after supper. She stopped her work and stared as Travin and Burke 
carried Virdon across the threshold. The two men carefully rested Virdon on 
one of the straw pallets that lined the perimeter of the room; Travin started 
to leave. Burke caught the man by one arm. “Not here,” said Burke. “He’ll 
need his own room.” 


Travin stared in astonishment. “I have my own room,” he said with a 
sneer. “All the other humans sleep here.” 


Burke chewed his lip. Virdon often argued that their common enemy was 
not the apes; it was power and the individuals who abused it, whether 
simian or human. Here was an instance that proved Virdon right. 


“He’s sick,” said Burke at last. “He needs special care.” 


Travin snorted. “We don’t provide special care for sick humans,” he said. 
He said humans as though it meant a kind of creature he had never himself 
seen. “If a man is sick, he rests. If he lives, he returns to work.” 


Burke frowned; he noticed that both of his hands were clenched into fists. 
He forced himself to relax, to think through the situation carefully. The 
tiniest misstep would land Virdon and himself, and Galen, too, in the hands 
of the gorillas and General Urko. And then they’d be dead. “That’s a very 
progressive system you have there,” said Burke, “but it doesn’t apply to 
us.” 


“Tt applies to everyone,” said Travin angrily. 


Burke laughed, putting on an air of confidence he didn’t feel at all. 
“Sorry, Mac,” he said. “We work exclusively for Dr. Adrian. And he gets 
very nervous when his servants get pushed around. So whatever passes for 
the luxury accommodations around here, that’s where my friend goes. Can 
you understand that? It’s really not all that difficult.” And without waiting 
for an answer from Travin, Burke turned to Virdon and started to help him 
to his feet. 


Virdon grunted and did his best to stand, but he just couldn’t. His face 
twisted with agony. “Come on, pal,” urged Burke, “I’ve just arranged for 
the Presidential suite.” 


“Maybe I ought to stay put,” said Virdon. “We shouldn’t cause trouble.” 
Once more he tried to stand, and again the exertion proved too painful. 


“Your friend is making sense,” said Travin. “You really oughtn’t to make 
trouble. You don’t know the way things work around here. You don’t know 
who can make trouble for you—if you understand me.” 


“1 think you’d be amazed how well I understand you,” said Burke 
contemptuously. He turned to Virdon again. “There won’t be any problems, 
Alan. He won’t tangle with, uh, Dr. Adrian.” Without turning around again, 
Burke spoke to Travin. “Give me a hand,” he said. 


Travin scowled; he was frustrated and angry, but Burke had been right 
about one thing. The invocation of a chimpanzee doctor’s authority had 
stopped him. Reluctantly Travin helped Burke lift Virdon and carry him 
toward the interior of the building. 


Later that night, after they got Virdon settled comfortably in Travin’s 
own quarters, Burke sat at a dining table, trying to dig into a plate of some 
unrecognizable food. Behind him, at the fire, was the same girl who had 
been cleaning up when Burke and Virdon had arrived. Next to Burke, 
Travin was eating his own meal in glowering silence; half a dozen other 
humans, all men, sat at the table, no one making any conversation. Burke 
took a bite of the food, chewed it several times, and made a disgusted face. 

“This is really terrific,” he said. “I’ve been all over, and, believe me, this 
is the lousiest food I’ve ever eaten. What is it, dried mule hooves? I’ve had 
better food when I got a mouthful of sand at the beach.” Burke looked 
around him, but there was no answer. None of the others even looked at 


him. “Yeah,” said Burke, “and remind me when the time comes to make a 
few comments on the ambience of this place, too. It reminds me of a lot of 
traffic courts I’ve been in. But the food tops that. I can’t believe the food.” 

There was still no answer. The others continued eating without reacting 
to Burke at all. 


“You wouldn’t happen to have some chili sauce for this, would you?” he 
asked. “Anything. Just to kill the taste.” 


Travin did not look up from his own dish. He spoke in a quiet voice, his 
tone filled with scorn. “We have what we have,” he said. 


Burke realized that his comments weren’t making him very popular with 
the local humans. He was sounding like the pampered servant of an ape, 
one who had become used to fine living, while Travin and the others passed 
their lifetimes as slaves. Burke was playing his role well, but he got an 
inkling that he might be going too far for his own welfare. “Well,” he said, 
“that’s okay. They probably didn’t have great food camping out with Attila 
the Hun, either. All that paprika had to be covering something up.” 


The girl came up to the table and set some bread down before each man. 
Nobody said anything to her, until she placed a piece of bread before Burke. 
He smiled at her; she either didn’t or wouldn’t notice. “Thanks,” he said. 
“What’s your name?” 


There was a heavy silence for a brief interval. Then, suddenly, Travin 
exploded with outrage and anger. “Don’t talk to her!” he shouted. He 
slammed his hand on the table next to Burke, almost upsetting the dark- 
haired astronaut’s plate. 


“You almost spilled my food,” said Burke. “That would have been a real 
shame. Then you would have killed off all those bugs on the floor.” 

“Did you hear me, you fool?” shouted Travin, still standing over Burke 
threateningly. 

“T heard you,” said Burke softly. “I just asked her name.” 

Travin’s brows drew together, and his face flushed red with rage. Slowly 
he let out his breath and sat down. When he spoke again, it was from 
between clenched teeth. “She has no name,” he said. 

Burke leaned back and looked calmly at Travin. He picked at a piece of 
food lodged between his teeth. After he had let Travin stew for a few 


moments, he said, “Everybody has a name. That’s kind of a tradition among 
us folk. That’s so we don’t get confused who we are.” 


Travin looked like he was about to throw a punch at Burke’s jaw, but the 
memory of what the man had said about Dr. Adrian stopped him. “Her 
name has been taken from her,” he said. “She is no one.” 


Burke looked up at the ceiling and shook his head. “I really can’t believe 
you people. Her name was taken away? What did she do, run a red light?” 


Travin glowered at Burke, but did not answer. After a few seconds he got 
up and left the table in anger. One of the other humans cleared his throat 
and spoke. 


“The girl is his daughter,” said the man. 
“What?” said Burke, not sure that he had heard correctly. 


There was no further conversation. The man who had answered him 
returned his attention to his bowl of food. The room was once more sunken 
in silence. “That’s terrific,” muttered Burke. “It’s really great being here 
with you guys. I think I’d almost rather have the bullet in the back.” But he 
didn’t say it loudly enough for anyone to hear; he had the definite feeling 
that what he said could easily be arranged. 


A few hours later, when the day had ended and the men had chosen their 
sleeping places on the floor of the main room, a figure entered, illuminated 
only by the light of a flickering lantern in the adjacent kitchen area. Travin, 
for that was who was walking carefully and stealthily among the sleeping 
men, checked that Burke was among them, and that he was sound asleep. 
Then he walked on through to the interior of the building. 


He stood on the threshold of his own room, in which Virdon lay, asleep. 
Virdon was on a crude cot in a corner of the small room. Travin entered, put 
down the lantern which he had taken from the kitchen, and sat down on the 
floor. For a long time he stared at the sleeping man. Satisfied that Virdon 
was sound asleep, Travin got up slowly and quietly and went to the bedside. 
Carefully, he began to search Virdon’s pocket. 

Virdon awoke suddenly, startled. The motion was painful, but he forced 
himself to grab Travin’s arm. “All right,” he said, grimacing in the dim, 
flickering light, “who are you and what are you doing?” 


Travin fought down the panic that was rising in him. He knew that 
Virdon didn’t know who he was as well as Burke did; he knew that Virdon 
was probably half-asleep and partially delirious from his wound. He forced 
himself to calm down, and in a firm voice he said, “They told me to look in 
on you. I wanted to make sure that you were all right.” 


Virdon nodded. His face was dripping with perspiration. “I’m all right,” 
he said in a hoarse voice. “Thank you.” 


Virdon closed his eyes again and slowly lowered his head to the cot. 
Travin watched him and saw the twinges of pain that stabbed through 
Virdon’s body. “I wish it was that other guy,” muttered Travin, as he turned 
to leave. 


Outside, alone in the compound under the black night sky, Travin slowly 
opened his fist to examine the object that he had found in Virdon’s pocket 
and had concealed from the man. 


It was Virdon’s compass, a crudely made model fashioned from a few 
scraps that the astronaut had picked up in his travels. Still, it was something 
that had not been seen in the world in many centuries. The gorillas and the 
other apes, dependent upon the stars for navigation at night, were often 
hindered by clouds. It was the compass that enabled Virdon, Burke, and 
Galen to outrun their pursuers on many occasions, for the three always 
knew in which direction they were traveling. In the hospital compound’s 
yard, Travin turned the compass around in his hand, and wondered at the 
needle that always pointed in the same direction. His limited imagination 
couldn’t figure a reason for such a thing; as a matter of fact, he thought that 
having a needle that wouldn’t turn was a definite disadvantage. He looked 
off toward the north, toward which the compass needle pointed. He looked 
up at the stars in that part of the sky; a faint glimmering of the value of the 
compass began to spark in his mind. Suddenly he stared at the strange 
object in awe and terror—who were these strangers? What magic did they 
know? 


TWO 


Kira sat at her desk. Her office was clean and, because of its distance from 
the operating rooms, quiet. The sun poured in through the windows, shining 
brightly on the polished wood of the desk and cupboards. Kira frowned as 
she studied a large book. After a long moment of silence she looked up, 
tense and unhappy. “It’s no good,” she said. 

Galen sighed. It was going to be difficult after all, even though he had 
Kira’s full cooperation. She had such a highly developed sense of ethics that 
she wouldn’t proceed until she had completely researched the case. “All the 
medical texts deal with apes,” she said. “There’s nothing in any of them on 
humans.” 

“But you know where the bullet is,” insisted Galen. 

Kira answered him impatiently. “We know the bullet is lying near a 
nerve. We don’t know what that nerve looks like or where it runs. And there 
could be major blood vessels in the area. If we just went in blindly, we 
could kill him.” 

Galen was surprised by her words. “Which means that you care what 
happens to him,” he said. 

“!’m a surgeon,” said Kira bluntly. “I’m not a butcher who goes 
blundering in with a knife, just to see what will happen. And to operate in 
ignorance is butchery.” 

Galen considered what Kira said for a moment; the situation was a 
genuine dilemma. All the good will in the world would do Virdon no good; 
but Kira had a sound argument, as well. “All right,” said Galen at last, “if I 
found a book on human anatomy, would that help you?” 

Kira nodded, but her voice sounded hopeless. “There are no books on 
human anatomy,” she said. “What ape would have wanted to write one?” 


Galen shook his head. “I was thinking of a human book,” he said. 


Kira was astonished by the notion. “What are you talking about?” she 
asked. “Humans don’t write medical books.” 


“They did once,” said Galen with conviction. He didn’t have the time to 
convince Kira of all that he had learned from Virdon and Burke, but he had 
to persuade her of this particular point. “A long time ago they did, when 
they ruled the earth.” 


“You’re really mad,” said Kira, her voice shaken, almost a whisper. 


“No,” said Galen forcefully. There was a pause, during which Galen 
licked his lips, wondering how to continue. Kira stared at him, truly 
convinced that Galen was insane. “I’ve seen such books.” 


“Only in the fantasies of your deranged mind.” 


Galen took a deep breath. “In the house of the President of the Supreme 
Council. In the house of Zaius.” Galen made the statement with such 
powerful assurance that Kira could not help but stare at him in shock, her 
vision of the world suddenly turned upside down. She couldn’t accept the 
idea—yet, looking at Galen, she couldn’t completely deny its possibility. 
Before she could find an adequate response, the door of the office opened 
and Leander entered. 


“Good day, Kira,” said Leander. “I hope I’m not intruding. You will 
forgive me for not knocking, but I thought that you were scheduled to give 
a lecture to the staff this morning.” His tone was abrupt and businesslike, 
although his thoughts were still partially on their interrupted dinner of the 
night before. 

Kira answered shakily. “I postponed it until tomorrow,” she said. “I... I 
wanted to show Dr. Adrian our facilities.” 


Leander turned to Galen. “And what is your impression, Doctor?” he 
asked. 


Galen smiled and nodded. “Fantastic!” he said. “Certainly far beyond 
anything I’ve seen. Of course, I’m not sure I would agree with all your 
procedures.” 

Kira stared in mute horror at Galen’s acting. Was he, after all, crazy? It 
certainly seemed that he had little connection with reality. Leander took up 
the challenge. “Oh?” said the director of the medical center. “And what 
quarrel do you have with our procedures, Doctor?” 


“T don’t wish to cause any offense—” said Galen. 


“Come, come, Doctor,” said Leander, interrupting. “I’d be glad to hear 
your learned opinions. Wouldn’t you, Kira?” 


The female chimpanzee was almost ready to collapse. “Yes,” she said. 
“Yes, of course. Dr. Adrian is quite renowned in his field.” 


“Well,” said Galen pompously, playing his part well beyond the call of 
duty, “as I see it, there’s altogether too much emphasis these days on 
surgery, for everything from a broken leg to the vapors. While surgery is 
necessary in some cases, I myself prefer a more conservative approach.” 


Leander laughed softly. “I have heard the same thing before, generally 
from provincial doctors,” he said. “You mean some kind of herbal remedy 
for every ailment?” 


Galen kept a deadpan expression. “Except colds, of course. That illness 
still has our best minds stumped, and the wisdom of our elders has this 
peculiar gap in it.” 

Behind Leander’s back Kira was signalling to Galen to stop. Galen 
acknowledged her motion and quit his small evaluation. Kira waited for 
Leander’s outraged reaction, but to her surprise the director laughed. “I like 
our visitor,” he said. “I hope you’ll do your best to keep him here.” 

“And I look forward to working with you, Doctor,” said Galen. 

“Good, good,” said Leander. He slapped Galen’s shoulder, made a short 
bow to Kira, and, still smiling, turned and left the room. Galen looked at 
Kira, who was almost hysterical. 

“ *T look forward to working with you’!” she mimicked. “Do you think 
he’s a fool? This whole thing is impossible. This crazy imposture, that non- 
existent book in Zaius’ library—” 

“Kira,” said Galen, suddenly sober, “I'll find the book. And you’ll have 
in your hands the power to advance our medicine. That book means life!” 


Kira shook her head. “It means death, if we’re caught.” 


“If we’re caught,” said Galen, “I’ll confess that I forced you into this by 
threatening your life.” 


Kira’s shoulders sagged in despair. “Do you think that I want you to die?” 


“No one wants to die,” said Galen. “Ape or human. But we can’t tum 
back now.” 


Kira was silent; Galen took that for a sign that her resistance to his 
scheme was diminishing. That, at least, was something. Feeling hopefully, 
he turned and left Kira alone in her office. 


The young ape looked in on Virdon briefly. The blond man was lying on 
his cot, feverish and only semi-conscious. With Galen was Pete Burke. 
They spoke together in quiet, urgent tones. 


“He’s still running a fever,” said Galen. 


Burke stared down at his friend, who was now so helpless. Galen was 
doing everything he could, but Burke felt useless in the situation. He 
wanted to do something for Virdon, something constructive. “I think that 
the bullet might be causing some kind of toxic reaction,” he said. “That 
medicine that Kira gave us should start to work soon. If it doesn’t. . 


“Shhh,” whispered Galen. 


Burke looked up to see Travin come in with some ice packs, which he 
handed to Burke. The astronaut took them, thanking Travin. Burke put the 
ice packs on Virdon’s forehead. Suddenly, Virdon began to rave, deliriously. 


“Oh, no!” he cried out in his fevered nightmare. “The instruments! What 
does it mean? It can’t be .. . it doesn’t look like . . . This isn’t Earth! What 
is it?” Then, even more terrified, he said, “They’re apes, Pete! Oh, no, this 
world is run by apes!” 


Travin edged closer, listening to Virdon’s ravings. “What is he saying? 
Everyone knows the world is run by apes. And what did he mean, ‘This 
isn’t Earth’ ?” 

Galen looked at Travin coldly. He put out a hand to prevent the man from 
approaching any nearer. “I didn’t realize the orderlies here did 
psychological studies of the patients,” he said. 


Travin was obviously chastened. “I only meant—” 


Galen cut in sharply. “He’s having a fever hallucination. It’s your job to 
take care of him. If he dies and I have to break in a new orderly, I’ll hold 
you responsible.” 


Travin was suddenly submissive before Galen’s hollow show of 
authority. “Yes, Doctor,” he said. The man turned and walked out of the 
small room. Galen and Burke watched him go. Then Burke turned to Galen. 
His expression was twisted with a strong emotion that the chimpanzee was 


unable to identify immediately. Galen wondered what had happened in the 
humans’ quarters in all the time he had spent in relative luxury with Kira 
and Leander. Evidently this man Travin was one to avoid. It seemed that 
there always was at least one, whether human or ape. 


“That guy worries me,” said Burke simply. 


“That’s obvious,” said Galen. “I don’t like him, either, and I don’t even 
know him. Is there any particular reason for your distrust?” 


“No, nothing definite,” said Burke. “But the situation here is really 
strange.” 


“Strange to you, perhaps, but if it were explained, I think that you might 
be better able to understand it. In any event, he wouldn’t think of 
challenging my authority.” 

Burke laughed softly. Sometimes Galen, despite his experience and the 
new things he had learned from the astronauts, could be astoundingly naive. 
“That’s exactly what many human governments said about their neighbors, 
just the day before the neighbors marched across the borders. Sure, you’re 
an ape, he’ll obey you as long as he thinks you’re a real doctor. But if 
Virdon keeps on raving like this, he’s bound to give us away sooner or 
later.” 

Galen nodded thoughtfully. “You know, that’s a new concept to me. 
Borders. Here, we have one community, the ape community, that spreads 
out in a circle around Central City. There are no other communities, no 
borders. That’s just another example of how we’ve improved on the old 
human ways. Just think of the time and resources that were thrown away, 
nervously watching those borders.” 

“Galen,” said Burke, “I have to admit it. I think you’re right. It’s really 
tough for me to say it, though.” 

“You’re coming along fine,” said Galen. 

“Sure,” said Burke, laughing, “you’!l make an ape out of me yet.” 

“T wouldn’t go that far,” said Galen. They both laughed. Then Galen 
spoke seriously. “We’ll have to get that book from Zaius’ house. I’ll tell 
Kira to prepare for the surgery.” 


The two friends parted company, and Burke started off across the 
courtyard adjacent to the humans’ quarter. He had walked a few yards when 


he was stopped by a woman’s scream behind him. The noise was so shrill 
and so full of pain that he stopped and looked back. What he saw made his 
short temper flare uncontrollably. The girl, Travin’s daughter, was lying in 
the dry dust of the courtyard, writhing and twisting in pain. Her cries were 
enough to make Burke sick to his stomach. Standing over her was a man 
Burke knew to be called Lafer; the man was beating the girl with a heavy 
rod. The poor girl could do nothing to avoid the man’s blows. Blood ran 
from her nose and her eyes were both blackened. Large bruises had 
appeared on her arms and legs. Burke realized that Lafer could easily kill 
the girl. Other humans in the area were going about their business as though 
nothing at all unusual were happening. The whole scene was incredible to 
Burke; these were not people. Perhaps the apes were right, after all. Perhaps 
the human beings were only animals, fit only for slavish duties. Burke felt a 
kind of revulsion at being one of their number. 


Lafer prepared to give the girl another clout with his rod. Burke ran 
toward them, shouting at Lafer to stop. He knocked the man’s arm away 
and pulled the stick out of his grasp. Lafer, infuriated, turned on Burke and 
threw a punch at the astronaut’s head. Burke easily avoided the blow, and 
replied with a sharp kick to the man’s solar plexus. Lafer doubled up, but 
before Burke could follow up his attack, the man recovered. They struggled 
in the courtyard, Burke’s skill matched by Lafer’s superior strength. 


Meanwhile, summoned by the commotion in the courtyard, Travin 
emerged from the humans’ building. He stopped when he saw what was 
happening. For a moment he watched, hoping that Lafer would beat Burke 
senseless. But after a short while, Travin realized that Burke was holding 
his own, and that he apparently could do so indefinitely. 


Then an accident occurred which changed the picture. Lafer grabbed 
Burke, and in the astronaut’s attempts to free himself, his shirt was ripped, 
exposing the knife that he carried beneath it. Travin and the other humans 
saw it and reacted with a fear more extreme than the situation seemed to 
warrant. One of the humans, a woman named Brigid, her voice trembling, 
could only stand and point at Burke. “He has a weapon,” she said shrilly. 

Burke heard the woman’s words while he grappled with Lafer. Her tone 
told him that having a weapon here was a dangerous thing. He filed that 
away in his memory, in order to be more careful around the apes. He hoped 


that Virdon’s knife had not yet been discovered; if either weapon were 
reported to the gorilla guards, it could mean the end of their history. 


Travin finally ran to the scene of the fight across the courtyard, just as 
Burke delivered a solid blow to Lafer’s jaw. Before the struggle could 
continue, however, Travin stepped between the two men. 


“All right, all right, that’s enough,” he said, holding back Lafer, who did 
not want to stop. His pride was wounded more than his body, and that was 
motivation enough to continue, even after his leader commanded a halt. 
Burke, for his part, was perfectly willing to stop. His hands were cut and 
bleeding, and he was out of breath. He knew that Lafer would begin to get 
an insurmountable edge on him very soon. Lafer cooled down after his 
leader’s repeated order. In a few seconds, only Travin was still angry. 
“What do you think you’re doing?” he cried. “You could have had the entire 
gorilla garrison here in another couple of minutes. That would have been 
just fine, you dumb clods. Every one of us, the whole human population, 
could have been confined to quarters for a month. You’ve had that happen 
before—staring at those filthy walls for a month. Do you like it, or 
something? Do you enjoy a month of dull conversation?” 


Lafer just pointed at the girl, who was still rolling back and forth on the 
ground in pain. “She spilled the water,” said the man. 


Burke was incredulous. “And that’s why you were beating the daylights 
out of her?” he asked furiously. 


Travin put a restraining hand on Burke’s chest. “All of us are required to 
discipline the girl,” he said calmly. “It’s our duty, to keep us safe from her 
curse.” 


“She’s your own daughter,” insisted Burke. 
Travin just stared back. “I have no daughter,” he said in a flat voice. 


Burke looked back at Travin, the astronaut’s mind a bewildering mixture 
of thoughts and feelings. Travin just stared blankly. Burke turned his 
attention to the girl, whom no one yet had come to aid. The girl sat up, 
holding her arms around her knees and rocking back and forth. She did not 
return Burke’s gaze. Frustrated, still angry, and not quite comprehending the 
circumstances, Burke kicked at a pebble, sending it several yards across the 


courtyard, in the direction of the other humans. He looked at them 
disgustedly. 

Travin turned to Lafer. “I believe she’s been punished enough for now,” 
he said. 


Lafer nodded glumly, still looking hatefully at Burke. Finally, though, he 
turned and left. Travin stared after him and gave the girl a meaningful look. 
She whimpered slightly, then stopped, the effects of years of discipline 
dictating her actions. She picked up her water pail and hurried back toward 
the building. The other humans dispersed, leaving Travin alone in the 
courtyard with Burke. Travin took a deep breath. He did not like this man, 
but he knew that he had to establish some kind of control over him, or risk 
bringing down the wrath of the apes on the rest of the human crew. “I saw 
your knife,” he said, expecting that to be enough of a warning for Burke. 


“So?” said Burke, without interest. 


“Humans are forbidden to carry weapons,” said Travin. There was a short 
pause. “Who are you?” asked Travin. 

Burke sighed. This man Travin was really too stupid to be believed. If 
Burke was who he said he was, the matter was settled. If he wasn’t, did 
Travin really think that Burke would reveal the truth? Human beings 
couldn’t have become that stupid. Burke looked at Travin’s cruel face again 
and decided that the last statement might well be an unwarranted 
assumption. “I’m Dr. Adrian’s servant,” he said. It was the same story that 
Travin had heard upon their arrival, and the only story he was likely, 
hopefully, to hear. Travin could take it or leave it. 


The invocation of Dr. Adrian’s name stopped Travin again; his fear of all 
apes and their total power over human beings prevented him from saying 
anything further. Burke waited a moment, then turned around and walked 
away. Travin watched him go, then reached into his pocket and took out the 
compass that he had stolen from Virdon’s pocket. He looked at it again, 
then, with a gesture of finality, closed his fists on it, a hard glint of 
suspicion in his eyes. 


The Central City of the apes was just that: the metropolitan and cultural 
nexus of the entire society. There was nothing else like it anywhere in the 


ape world. All administrative and social functions were located in Central 
City; smaller communities, mere satellite stations and agricultural towns, 
were grouped in an almost circular band around the city. Beyond these was 
an uncharted wilderness, a strange and deadly area that was forbidden to 
apes and human beings alike. 


One of the busiest addresses in Central City was the office building of 
General Urko, the gorilla chief of all police and military forces in the ape 
empire. Urko was a fierce, huge gorilla, dedicated to keeping an iron grasp 
on the daily lives of all citizens and slaves. He desired above all things an 
orderly world, and the only way that he could see to maintain it was by 
force and fear. That he also greatly enjoyed the privileges and swaggering 
power was another forceful reason for keeping things as they were. 


On this particular day, Urko was interrogating a human being, something 
that he generally delegated to his junior officers. But General Urko had a 
suspicion that this human being might be able to give him information 
about the location of two human astronauts—whatever that word meant— 
and a chimpanzee traitor named Galen. Urko hated these three with a 
passion that far transcended rationality; he would stop at nothing to get 
them back in his power, and so demonstrate in front of the entire ape world 
that no one could evade his might for long. The two humans were an 
embarrassment to him; of course, they had the mind of a chimpanzee to aid 
them, but Galen was known publicly as a rash, impulsive youth, and an ape 
not especially given to planning stratagems. That Urko had not yet 
recaptured the three was a fact that nagged at him day and night. 


The human being whom the general was questioning was the same driver 
that Burke and Galen had overpowered on the road to the medical center. 
The gorilla guard who had been with him was also present. 


“The one who attacked you, Asher,” said Urko quietly, “what did he look 
like?” 

Asher, the human, was frightened to be in the offices of the notorious 
General Urko. His answer was given in a voice that fairly wobbled with 
terror. “I don’t know,” he said. “I couldn’t tell. It was dark.” He was almost 
whining with fear. 


Urko pretended that the matter was of little consequence, ignoring the 
fact that if it were so unimportant, Urko would not be pursuing it himself. 


“Was it a gorilla or a chimpanzee? You certainly could tell that much.” 


There was a long silence. Urko played with a letter opener shaped like a 
sword, that lay on his desk. He looked up again, waiting patiently for an 
answer from this typically ignorant creature. Then Asher, trembling with 
fear, said in a low voice, “There were two of them. I already told you. A 
chimpanzee and...” Asher paused, “and a human.” 


The gorilla that had been with Asher, who had not seen Galen, reacted 
with fury. “You’re saying that an ape helped a human to commit a crime?” 
he cried. 

Urko interrupted coldly. “I’m handling this, Officer Haman,” he said. 
Haman nodded dutifully and said nothing more. Urko turned again to 
Asher, and spoke in a friendly, reassuring voice. “You are aware that you 
could be flogged for spreading such dangerous fantasies, aren’t you? Oh, 
I’m not trying to frighten you. Quite the contrary. I’m trying to apprise you 
of the legal precedents here. I could have one of my secretaries look it up 
for you, if you didn’t want to take my word for it.” 


“T believe you,” said Asher hoarsely. 


“Fine, fine,” said Urko absently. “But I’m not going to have you flogged. 
I just mentioned it so that you’d understand how lenient I’m being.” 


“Thank you,” said Asher, his voice almost disgustingly obsequious. 
“Thank you, General.” 


Urko waved Asher’s gratitude away. “What you’re trying to say is, you 
were frightened, it was dark; you couldn’t tell who attacked you, isn’t that 
So?” 

By this time, Asher would have agreed with anything that General Urko 
said. “Yes, sir,” he said, his eyes directed to the floor. 


Urko studied the abject human being before him; the general’s lip curled 
in a sneer of hatred and loathing. He wished that he didn’t have to deal with 
such filth. What he really desired was to rid the entire ape world of all 
human beings, but he realized what a devastating blow that would be to the 
economy, which depended on the slave labor force. Still, things would be 
much simpler without such creatures as Asher. And those blasted 
astronauts! “Good,” said Urko wearily. “You’ve done your duty. You can go 


+) 


now. 


Asher, grateful, bowed and left the office, glad to be still in one piece and 
functioning. When he had left, Urko turned to the gorilla, Haman. “Return 
to your post,” said the general. “And on your way out, tell my aide to come 
in.” 

The gorilla saluted. “Yes, sir,” he said. Then he, too, turned and left the 
office. 


Urko crossed the room and went up to a large wall map. In the center of 
the map was Central City; surrounding it were the names of various villages 
and farming communities. The roads were drawn boldly, in straight lines 
linking the various towns. Urko cursed under his breath; he wished that he 
had the confidence of the map-maker. Half the towns on the map hadn’t 
been in existence for two generations. Half the towns that did exist weren’t 
anywhere on the map. And the roads . . . Sometimes what was represented 
on the map by a wide, firm black line turned out to be a beaten-down path 
through high weeds. The map was almost useless, and it was the best in the 
ape world. Urko studied it for a moment. The door opened and the general’s 
aide entered. Urko turned and nodded. Then he pointed at the map. 
“Cleon,” he said, “that patrol that claimed to have sighted the astronauts the 
day before yesterday. How sure are they of the identification?” 


Cleon considered his words before answering. He had learned from 
experience that Urko demanded clear and concise information, not 
opinions. “The men in that patrol belonged to one of our best units, sir,” he 
said. “They’re absolutely certain that the astronauts were headed into the 
Northern Mountains, away from Central City.” 


Urko thought about this for a few seconds, staring at the map. “Could 
they have reversed their route and come back toward Central City?” he said. 


Cleon looked at the map. The Northern Mountains were drawn in only 
sketchily, and the entire territory was labeled “Unmapped.” It seemed to 
General Urko’s aide that it would be a reasonable assumption that the 
astronauts and their chimpanzee friend would head for the area. “This city 
is the most heavily patrolled region in the world,” said Cleon. “It just isn’t 
logical that they’d take such a risk, leaving a relatively unpopulated area to 
return right into our hands, so to speak.” 


General Urko slapped one gauntleted fist into the palm on his other hand. 
He had been chasing these humans in circles long enough. He swore to 


himself that he would catch them, and to do that, he would have to learn to 
think as they did. “We know that they’re not always logical creatures,” said 
Urko thoughtfully. “Humans are often driven by odd impulses.” Urko 
considered the problem for a little while longer; Cleon knew enough not to 
say anything while the general was thinking. At last Urko spoke. “Cancel 
my trip to the New Territory,” he said. “I think I’ll stay on here for a few 
more days.” 

Cleon nodded silently, saluted, and departed. General Urko tured to the 
map again and studied it with deep concentration. In his eyes was the look 
of a hunter closing in on his prey. 


THREE 


The sun was already touching the western horizon, and the first pale flush 
of stars had begun to spread across the sky. The streets of Central City were 
not as crowded with bustling pedestrians as earlier in the day, but there was 
still a number of apes strolling along, looking at merchandise in shop 
windows, or deciding on a restaurant or theater. Many human slaves hurried 
about, on errands for their masters. In the streets themselves there were few 
vehicles, for it was expensive and inconvenient to maintain the horses 
needed to draw them in the city. 


And so, when the sound of horses galloping along the main street of 
Central City echoed among the low buildings, many apes and humans 
stopped what they were doing to look. A covered horse-drawn cart sped by 
briskly. On its side was the red and white apes’ head flag above three circles 
to indicate it was a hospital vehicle. The pedestrians watched it with mild 
curiosity, wondering what had happened to summon the emergency cart. 


The hospital cart was driven by a figure in a hospital uniform, covered by 
a hooded garment that seemed to be drawn tightly against the cold; if 
anyone had thought about the matter, he would have realized that it wasn’t 
that cool, even aboard a racing ambulance. The figure hiding in the cloak 
was Pete Burke, and beside him sat Galen. They drove quickly and surely 
through the city; before they reached their goal, however, the racket of 
horses’ hooves sounded from behind. Galen looked around and saw a patrol 
of two mounted gorillas overtaking them. The first gorilla rode abreast of 
the cart and signalled for Galen to stop. 

“What’s wrong, officer?” asked Galen. 

“I’m sorry,” said the gorilla. “That’s a restricted quarter. What are you 
doing here?” His voice was without the usual contempt that gorillas had for 
anyone not of their number; he was merely doing what he had been ordered 
to do: question anyone who crossed the line into his area of responsibility. 

“It’s an emergency,” said Galen impatiently. “We’ve been called to the 
house of Zaius.” 


The officer looked doubtful. He had heard of nothing unusual that 
evening; Zaius’ house was one of the buildings he had been charged to 
protect. The gorilla thought that if anything had happened to Zaius, the 
police would have learned of it. “Zaius?” asked the gorilla. “I saw him 
earlier in the day. He seemed to be in excellent condition.” 


“He’s had a heart attack since then,” said Galen irritably. “Shall we spend 
the rest of the day discussing it?” 


The gorilla’s eyebrows rose at Galen’s angry retort. So did Burke’s. But 
once again, Galen’s aggressive bluffing carried him through the danger. 
“Zaius!” said the gorilla. “I’ll give you an escort.” He turned to his fellow 
officer and instructed the gorillas to continue their rounds. Then the first 
gorilla kicked up his horse and rode on beside the ambulance. 


“Terrific,” muttered Burke to Galen. “We need him for an escort about as 
much as we need a case of cholera. What do we do when we get there? Tell 
him that Zaius changed himself into a medical textbook?” 


“Don’t be foolish, Burke,” said Galen calmly. “We’re playing this all as it 
happens, step by step. Why worry about it now?” 

“Somebody has to,” muttered Burke gloomily. They rode on into the 
growing darkness. 


There was no time to communicate any further plans as the danger of 
having them overheard by the gorilla was too great. At last, guarded and 
guided by the officer, the ambulance arrived at the house of Zaius. It was a 
large, airy, open building, like most ape homes and offices, reflecting the 
apes’ longing for nature and their desire to avoid anything that might divide 
them from their simple past—a past which they remembered, 
subconsciously at least, to be governed by human beings. That was a 
thought which every ape either did not know or suppressed. 


The next moment, both cart and officer’s mount came to a halt outside 
the house of the President of the Supreme Council. Galen and Burke 
jumped off the cart, taking a stretcher and a blanket with them; Galen 
carried a black medical bag. They started for the front of the house. The 
gorilla officer followed them, hoping to be of help. Galen turned to him 
before they reached the door. He did not smile or frown at the gorilla, but 


spoke in a businesslike manner, trying to avoid arousing the officer’s 
suspicions. “Where are you going?” he asked. 


The officer was startled. He had assumed that the medical team would 
require his services. Like most gorillas, he did not believe that chimpanzees 
or orangutans were really capable of action without gorilla supervision. He 
was wrong. “Into the house,” he said. “If Zaius needs help—” 


Galen cut him off with a sharp wave of his hand. He had had lots of 
practice in bluffing authority lately and, to be truthful, he rather enjoyed it. 
Once again he adopted a tone of voice that would allow no contradiction. 
“My dear fellow,” he said soothingly but firmly, “Zaius has had a heart 
attack. That’s a medical condition, not a criminal offense. I believe that 
you’d be more use guarding the ambulance; one of my colleagues had the 
wheels stolen off his cart almost within sight of the police garrison.” 


Without waiting for an answer from the startled gorilla, Galen and Burke 
followed the path that led toward the front of the house. There were lights 
burning behind pulled drapes. No one in the house had yet become aware of 
what was happening outside. When Galen and Burke had moved out of 
sight of the gorilla, they changed direction and headed around toward the 
back of the house, where Zaius’ study was located. They left the stretcher 
on the ground, and climbed through a window that had been left open there. 


Galen entered first; it would look better if anyone were around, to have 
an ape discovered. There just might be the slightest chance of an 
explanation. If a human were found creeping into the house of an ape, and 
such a prestigious ape as Zaius at that, there would be no questioning. The 
human would be taken away and shot, simply and quickly. Galen grunted a 
little as he forced himself over the window sill; he stood up in Zaius’ study 
and satisfied himself that they were safe. He signalled to Burke, who joined 
him in the room. The human was more nervous. Galen whispered that Zaius 
had probably retired to his bedroom to study matters of state with his usual 
nighttime glass of vegetable juice. 

“Well, draw the curtain anyway,” said Burke, still thinking about the 
gorilla police officer outside. 

Galen nodded and did so. The room was shrouded in darkness, its 
furniture and decorations hidden in the dense shadows. Galen realized that 
if they were to find what they had come for, and speedily enough to prevent 


any suspicious doubts in the gorilla, they needed light. Galen crossed the 
room and lit an oil lantern hanging on the wall, illuminating the cool, dark 
room. The chimpanzee recoiled in shock and horror—the first thing the 
fight shone upon was the face of an orangutan, glaring at him, frowning 
with an expression of seriousness and intelligence. Then Galen relaxed. He 
saw that the face belonged to a sculptured bust on a platform. He examined 
it quickly, thoughtfully. The bust was of Doswa, one of the greatest of the 
apes’ executive officers, one of Zaius’ most renowned predecessors. After a 
moment, he and Burke turned their attention to the other objects in the 
room. 


There was the usual collection of sentimental things from days and 
accomplishments long gone by; curious shells and pieces of wood on the 
desk, which could have meaning to no one other than Zaius; framed 
citations and testimonials from many groups in the ape city; and 
everywhere heavy, black, handbound books. Their search ended as their 
gaze fell upon a glass-doored cabinet, also filled with books. Burke tried the 
cabinet door. It was locked. He tried his knife, and after some nervous 
moments, he jimmied the door open and scanned the titles printed—unlike 
the usual ape-manufactured volume—on the spines. He found one book and 
took it out. 


Both Burke and Galen looked for a long moment at the book. It was 
smaller than the ape-made books, bound tightly and permanently by some 
machine process. The print was regular and legible. But the most important 
thing, the thing that would prove most startling to Kira and her associates, 
was simply the title and the author: Principles of Surgery, by Walter Mather, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Burke thumbed through the book excitedly; he recognized the 
illustrations from his high school and college days, the red and blue 
drawings of veins and arteries. The apes had no such accurate mappings of 
body systems, either ape or human. That was what Galen had meant when 
he told Kira that the book meant life; there were enough revolutionary ideas 
in the simple medical text to cause arguments for the next hundred years. 
The book itself was ancient now, having lasted since human domination of 
the world, since the days of Burke and Virdon’s own era. The pages were 
brown and crumbling; Burke handled it carefully, almost reverently. There 


hadn’t been much to see in the ape world that was directly connected with 
the almost-forgotten human world. It gave Burke a little emotional lift, a 
feeling of justification, followed by depression. The book had no place in 
the present except hidden and locked away. General Urko or any of his 
subordinates would have destroyed it in a matter of seconds, without 
another thought. “Well, this is it,’ said Burke. There was a slight pause 
before he spoke again. “But how do we get it past that gorilla?” he asked 
finally. 

Galen looked around. His eyes strayed to the bust of Doswa, the 
orangutan leader. He went over and picked up the life-size piece of statuary. 
It was of light clay with a hollow interior; Galen carried it with ease. 
Holding it up to Burke, Galen said with mock pomposity, “Offhand, I’d 
diagnose this case as a severe heart attack.” The young chimpanzee looked 
at the bust and murmured, “Doswa, you led us well, according to the history 
teachers. Now, please, you’ll have to lead us out of here.” 


With that, he scooped up some pillows lying on a sofa. Burke closed the 
cabinet, and they went to the window. Suddenly Galen remembered the 
lamp; he crossed back to it and extinguished the flame. Once again the 
room was plunged into blackness. Galen joined Burke at the window and 
together they climbed down. 


They clambered to the ground, where they had left the stretcher only 
minutes before and looked around anxiously for the gorilla, but he was 
evidently following his orders and guarding the ambulance cart. All at once, 
Burke thought of something. “What if Zaius goes to his front door, or looks 
through a window?” he asked. 

Galen gave Burke a short look. “Do you mean that you’re just thinking of 
that now? Sometimes I wonder about you two fellows. Sometimes I think 
that you’re not all that you say you are.” 

“T was trusting you,” said Burke. 

“Well,” said Galen with a brief laugh, “that ought to teach you better.” 

They arranged the pillows on the stretcher and put the sculptured head of 
Doswa at the top. Then they carefully put the blanket over it, leaving just 
the clay head exposed. Burke went to the medical bag for the final touch. 
He rummaged around in it for a few seconds, and finally took out a sterile 


mask, which he put over the mouth and nose of the sculptured bust, 
completely disguising its identity. He and Galen carried the stretcher back 
out to where the ambulance wagon was parked. The gorilla watched them, 
but Galen signalled to him that they could load their precious cargo without 
his aid. Besides, Galen didn’t want the gorilla officer to discover how light 
the stretcher was. When they had finished, Galen turned to the gorilla. “Can 
I talk with you in private?” he asked solemnly. 


The officer nodded and walked off a few paces with Galen. The 
chimpanzee spoke in hushed, confidential tones. “When an ape like Zaius 
falls ill, it’s more than a medical problem. Affairs of state are involved. Do 
you follow my meaning?” 


The gorilla was awed by Galen’s words. “Yes,” he said, “I think so.” 


Galen paused. He thought suddenly about what he was so blithely trying 
to do. For a few moments, speaking with the gorilla, he had enjoyed his 
role-playing. Now, though, he had a quick glimpse of Burke’s worried 
expression. And then Galen remembered the reason for the entire 
masquerade: Virdon, who lay helpless and crippled in an ape hospital, who 
might at any time be identified and turned over to General Urko and his 
hateful colleagues. Both astronauts were counting on Galen to keep the 
scheme simple, for only in simplicity was there any hope of success. 
Already their quick escape had been held up by Galen’s desire to push his 
phony authority as far as he could. He was jeopardizing their safety, the 
very thing he had accused Burke and Virdon of in times past. He had to 
save them all now, he had to speak carefully. 


“The Prime Minister is in there. Zaius, the President of the Supreme 
Council,” said Galen, jerking one thumb over his shoulder toward the 
hospital wagon. “He told me to keep this quiet. We surely don’t want to 
Start a panic, do we? I know I can count on your cooperation. He trusts in 
your ability, also. He is a very ill man, but the situation is by no means 
hopeless. He was still conscious and speaking coherently when we found 
him. We’ll take, uh, the patient to the hospital, and you will resume your 
normal patrol as if nothing happened. Is that all quite clear?” 


The gorilla looked proud at being involved in such a momentous event. 
He saluted Galen. “Yes, sir,” he said. 


Galen only nodded in reply and walked back to the wagon. The gorilla 
remounted his horse and rode off. Galen joined Burke on the cart and they, 
too, drove away from the house of Zaius. 


Although it was night, Kira still sat in her office. Before he left, Leander 
ducked in briefly to say goodnight and ask why Kira had not yet gone 
home. She answered that she had some work to catch up on. When he 
closed the door, she went back to worrying about Galen. The young 
chimpanzee hadn’t told her the details of his plan. All that she knew was 
that he intended to break into the house of Zaius himself, and steal some 
hypothetical book. The whole scheme made her nervous, just to think about 
what might happen to Galen. How long would he be gone? How much 
longer did she have to worry? 


Finally, when she thought she could stand it no more, her office door 
opened slowly, and Galen and his human friend, Burke, entered. They 
carried a thick book, much different from the books Kira was used to 
seeing. “You did it, then,” she said. 


“Of course we did,” said Galen. “Here, look.” 


Kira took the volume from him and glanced at it. As she leafed through 
the pages at her desk, her expression grew more and more stunned. Galen 
and Burke waited patiently on the opposite side of her desk. 


Kira looked up at them incredulously. “Diagrams of the circulatory 
system,” she said. “Surgical procedures. Is this a medical text? Or a work of 
fiction?” 

Galen stared back at her, realizing that the book represented an entire 
change in her thinking. He recalled when he had had to make the same 
change. “You knew the answer to that as soon as you Saw it,” he said. 


“T can’t believe that a human wrote this!” said Kira, slamming one hand 
on her desk. 

“Dr. Mather was one of our greatest surgeons,” said Burke, trying to be 
helpful. “He worked at the Hanson Clinic when I was in college.” 

Kira turned back to Galen, astonished. “If Zaius knew about this, why 
weren’t we allowed to know?” 


Galen sighed. “Well,” he said slowly, “for political reasons. If humans 
could write books like this, why should they be content to be slaves? He 
was afraid it would mean the end of our civilization.” 


There was a long pause, a frightened silence, during which Kira searched 
Galen’s face for some sign of reassurance. She had thought at first that 
Galen had made his remark facetiously. The idea of human beings ruling 
the world was ridiculous to her. The thought of one being intelligent enough 
now to be her equal—or perhaps, her superior!—could not be borne. Surely 
Galen must be joking. But there was nothing in his expression to indicate 
that. Kira took a deep breath. “What if Zaius is right?” she asked fearfully. 


Burke laughed softly at the anxiety the concept was causing Kira. He felt 
like a pet poodle that had just displayed talents for the piano and 
expressionistic painting. Meanwhile, Kira’s question hung heavily and 
ominously in the air. Before Galen could respond, there was an urgent 
knock on the door. 


Galen, being nearest to the door, opened it. Travin stood there, evidently 
agitated. He spoke directly to Kira, ignoring Galen and Burke. “The 
stranger,” he said excitedly, “he’s very sick.” 


Suddenly, Kira jerked her head toward Galen. In their discussion of the 
world and the role of human beings, in their curiosity and fear of the human 
medical book, they had forgotten about Virdon. All that time, he had grown 
steadily worse under the insufficient attention of the rest of the medical staff 
and the human slaves. Kira just pointed, and followed Travin, Burke, and 
Galen out the door. 


They hurried across the hospital compound, to the shabby building that 
housed the human servants. Travin led the way through the large central 
room where they drew mildly curious looks from the slaves and human 
orderlies who sat around the edges of the meeting hall, passing the hours in 
fatigue and frustration. 


Virdon was in the throes of a convulsion. Burke went to his side, anxious 
and not exactly sure what to do. “Hold him down,” said Kira softly. She 
tore a strip of cloth from the rough covering on the pallet and pressed it 
between his teeth. After a few moments, the convulsion subsided. Virdon 
opened his eyes wearily. Burke tried to disguise his fear and smiled at his 
friend. 


“Easy, buddy,” said the dark-haired man. “Are you okay? How are they 
treating you? The food okay? Of course not. Anyway, you wouldn’t believe 
what your good pals have done for you tonight.” 


Virdon was dazed; he stared at Burke, as though he were trying to make 
out shapes in a fog. “Okay?” he murmured, like a faint echo of Burke’s 
words. “I’ll let you know as soon as the room stops moving. What 
happened?” 


Kira pushed in front of Burke, trying to resume control of the situation. 
Her medical training and her compassion came to the fore, drowning her 
fear and her conditioned loathing of humans. “You had a convulsion,” she 
said, in an impersonal, somewhat cold voice. “The bullet must have moved 
slightly, closer to a nerve.” 


Virdon seemed to notice Kira for the first time. He looked into her face, 
frowning, trying to focus his eyes. “You’re Dr. Kira, aren’t you?” he said at 
last. 


Kira would not be drawn into anything other than a professional 
conversation. If what Galen had hinted were true, then it might mean hard 
times in the future for all of the ape society. Kira found herself caught in the 
dilemma, and the only solution that she could see was to remain 
businesslike. “It’s no concern of yours who I am. Take this medicine,” she 
said. She brought out a small bottle, opened it, and gave it to Virdon. 
Nevertheless, the blond human hesitated. He held the bottle near his lips; 
everyone was silent, watching, but Virdon did not drink. 


“Go ahead,” said Kira softly. “I’m not trying to poison you. It’s just a 
mild sedative.” 


“Come on, pal,” said Burke, “you’ve swallowed worse things in the line 
of duty. Think of that banana sundae they gave us on that trip to Titan.” 
Burke smiled when he saw Virdon shudder. Virdon swallowed the medicine 
and grimaced. After a moment he closed his eyes, surrendering to the 
effects of the drug. Burke stood up and joined Kira and Galen in a 
conference in a corner of the room. “He’s in bad shape,” said Burke, 
looking back toward his now unconscious friend. The two men had always 
been close, but now, in a strange world, they had been brought even closer. 
Burke’s concern was as great as though he himself were lying wounded on 
the bed. “We just can’t delay that operation anymore.” 


Kira looked thoughtfully at the still form of Virdon, then at the book of 
human surgery which Galen held. “We may not be able to operate, after 
all,” she said. 


Burke looked at her incredulously—especially after all the trouble and 
danger they had gone through, bringing Virdon to the hospital and stealing 
the book. “What are you talking about?” he demanded. 


Kira took a deep breath. She had had to deal with many families before 
and to deliver the worst news on many occasions. That was part of her job. 
Now, though, it was a little different. “That seizure,” she said. “I’ve seen it 
very often in gunshot cases. The bullet may have migrated into a region of 
dense blood vessels. If we go into that area, it’s almost certain to touch off 
massive internal bleeding. And in his condition, he couldn’t survive a heavy 
loss of blood.” 


Burke understood Dr. Kira’s objection, but the answer was so routine and 
obvious that he was perplexed. “We could transfuse blood during surgery,” 
he said, wondering why he had to remind a senior surgeon of such a 
commonplace fact. “Surely there are enough humans here to come up with 
some donors.” 


Dr. Kira waved the suggestion away impatiently. “Blood transfer is 
impossible,” she said, a note of finality in her voice. 


“Are you speaking from the vast tradition of ape medicine,” Burke said 
sarcastically, “or from scientific experience?” 


Kira looked at Burke. She couldn’t believe that a human being could 
speak in such a manner, especially to an ape—a chimpanzee of authority. 
Whether what Galen had said about these two astronauts was true or not, 
this man Burke had better learn to respect the limits of propriety. He wasn’t 
in his own time any longer. “We tried it once, a few years ago,” she said 
coldly. 


“On apes?” asked Galen. 


Kira turned and gave her former suitor a tired look. It seemed to her that 
Galen’s association with humans had somewhat damaged his promising 
intellect. “On humans,” she said bluntly. “We wouldn’t consider trying such 
a radical procedure without testing it on animals first.” 


“Naturally,” said Burke, his voice filled with scorn. “What happened?” 


Kira was growing tired of this interrogation. She was used to giving 
orders and being obeyed. She didn’t like having to explain every step of 
every procedure she ordered. “The patient suffered a severe reaction and 
died within minutes of the blood transfer. Dr. Leander concluded that 
transferring blood from one being to another was against the laws of 
nature.” 


Burke chewed his lip as he thought. It had been demonstrated time and 
again that the apes had yet to discover what used to be termed “the 
scientific method,” something which every school child accepted as plain 
common sense. The scientific mood dictated that one began with a 
hypothesis, made experiments, collected data, examined the information 
obtained and compared it with the expected results, and then came to a 
conclusion. It was understood that the experiments were to be conducted in 
a rational atmosphere, and in such a way as to exclude the influences of all 
other factors beyond the one under study. The apes, on the other hand, 
seemed to come to speedy and generally erroneous conclusions, based 
simply on a quick examination of a single event. That was the kind of 
thinking that many centuries ago had determined that the Earth was the 
center of the universe. 

And, of course, the majority of apes believed that, too. 

“You must have tried the transfusion with a mismatched donor,” said 
Burke at last. It was the only explanation that he could find. “There’s a 
simple blood test we can do to find a compatible donor. We’re bound to find 
one among all the humans here.” 

“What will you tell them?” asked Kira. “You said yourself that Travin is 
getting suspicious.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Burke with a laugh, with more lightheartedness than 
he felt, “I’ll handle Travin.” 

“How?” asked Galen. Galen could always be counted on to ask that. He 
called it intellectual probing. Burke called it quibbling. 

“We have something in common,” said Burke, thinking of the chief 
human in the hospital compound. “We hate each other.” 

Virdon moaned in his sleep, but the drug kept him from awakening and 
suffering. The long night passed with Burke, Galen, and Dr. Kira always 


nearby, watching. When the sun rose and filled the main room of the 
humans’ quarters, there was frantic activity already going on. Travin 
entered the building, ready for a full day of hard work; he glowered at what 
he saw inside. He stood for a moment, brooding. There was a line of 
humans, already dressed in their orderly uniforms; the last in the line was 
holding his hand out so that Burke, under the nominal supervision of Dr. 
Adrian, could take a blood sample. When he finished, Burke turned to 
Travin. “Come on,” said the astronaut, “it’s your turn.” 


“No,” said Travin. 
“Yes,” said Galen. 


Travin looked at Burke, then at the chimpanzee. Travin shrugged and 
held out his hand. Burke carefully and quickly took his sample. Travin did 
not change expression or say a word. 


“We’ve got eleven samples here,” said Burke. “I was told that there are 
twelve humans here.” 


“There are only eleven,” said Travin in a cold, hostile voice. 


Burke thought for a moment, his expression somber. Then he 
remembered. “Where’s the girl?” he asked. 


Travin reacted with hot anger. “She is not a person!” he cried. 


Burke ignored Travin’s words. “I think you’d better get her,” he said 
calmly. 


Before Travin could make any kind of response, Galen looked at him and 
said, “One moment.” Then the chimpanzee pulled Burke aside. “It could be 
dangerous to tamper with these people’s taboos,” he said. “Do we really 
need the girl?” 


Burke looked past Galen’s massive shoulder to where Travin stood. The 
human’s expression was threatening; it was obvious that Travin was just 
waiting for an opportunity to break up Burke’s and Galen’s entire show. 
“We might need her,” said Burke thoughtfully. “Virdon’s blood type is 
labeled O. Statistically, there’s about one chance in ten of finding a 
compatible donor.” 

Galen considered Burke’s reasoning. He had never before heard of such a 
thing as blood types. The words “AB negative” meant little to him, about as 
much as the terms “propulsion units” or “flight command center.” But he 


had accepted these things as parts of Burke’s old world, and he assumed 
that in this case, too, the astronaut knew what he was talking about. For the 
sake of their blond friend, he’d better know what he was talking about. 
Galen turned back to Travin. “Where is the girl?” he asked. 


“By the well,” said Travin sulkily. 


Galen turned again and nodded to Burke, who left without another word. 
Travin watched him go, then asked Galen, “These blood samples. Is it 
permissible to ask what they’re for?” 


“Tt is not permissible,” said Galen, drawing himself up to his full height. 


Galen stared at Travin until the human had to look away. It made no 
difference what Galen’s identity really was; even if he were the lowliest 
farmer or peasant, his status as an ape would make him master of all 
humans in any situation. Travin nodded, acquiescent. But when Galen 
turned away, it was Travin who adopted the sneering attitude and his look 
of suspicion was directed at Galen himself. 


The moring sun was already warm on Burke’s back as he left the dark 
building that housed the human slaves. The apes and human beings of the 
medical compound were scurrying about on their early errands, and Burke 
walked among them unnoticed. He crossed the hard-packed dirt of the 
courtyard, spotting the solitary figure of the girl, who was seated by the 
well. Burke went up to her and smiled. She ignored him. 


He stood for a moment, looking down at her. “Hello,” he said, smiling 
again. 

She looked up at him, squinting against the sun; she was startled that 
anyone would speak to her. She reacted suddenly, turning away in 
conditioned fear. 


Burke realized that he would have to proceed with great care. “Don’t be 
afraid,” he said. “I just want to talk to you.” 


Burke’s friendly overture didn’t change the girl’s attitude. Her wariness 
had been developed through years of punishment. She stared away from 
Burke, looking at nothing in particular in the dusty distance. “No one may 
speak to me except through my father,” she said in a dull voice. 


Burke frowned, wondering how to proceed. He knew that Virdon would 
know the right way; Virdon, who left children of his own back where they 


came from. Burke felt a rare feeling, a sudden longing for family and 
friends, a growing loneliness. He shrugged the feeling off; there was 
nothing to be done about it. Not here. Not now. Fate had seen to that—even 
Virdon’s beautiful family had been dead for two thousand years, a fact that 
the blond man could never escape. Now, Burke had to find the key to these 
people’s traditions, or the blond man himself would soon join his family 
under less happy circumstances. “Your father said that it’s all right,” said 
Burke. “I need your help.” 


“What kind of help can I give you?” asked the girl flatly. 


Burke tried to make his voice light and cheerful. “We’re running a 
medical test,” he said. “It’s an experiment Dr. Adrian is conducting. That’s 
why we’re here. He wants a sample of everyone’s blood.” 


The girl shivered, fearful. She turned around for the first time and looked 
at Burke. “What for?” she asked. 


“Just to help in some lab work. It’s nothing to worry about. Please. Trust 
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me. 


She thought for a moment, recalling how Burke had stopped the human, 
Lafer, from beating her. She looked at Burke, torn between her fear and her 
feeling for this one person who had been kind to her. After a few seconds 
she said, “I trust you.” 


A while later, inside the laboratory of the apes’ medical compound, 
Burke worked over the samples of blood that he had obtained through the 
false authority of “Dr. Adrian.” Dr. Kira had her normal responsibilities to 
attend to, so Burke and Galen were alone in the lab. 


“We had studied blood types for almost a hundred years before I was shot 
into this ape world,” said Burke. “We were learning more and more about 
blood every year. There are dozens of different things that go into making 
up blood. Somebody once suggested that a list of all the specific things or 
absence of things might identify a person better than a fingerprint.” 

“Fingerprint?” asked Galen. The apes, of course, had not made that 
discovery yet. 

“Never mind. Look. You see what happens here. We can divide blood 
into four types: A, B, AB, and O. If you mix A with B, it will get all clotted 
up. The same thing happens if you mix A with O, if the A is coming from a 


donor. We can work out a chart of blood types, based on which types are 
compatible. A simple rule is that a person with O blood can give his blood 
safely to anyone else, and a person with AB blood can receive safely from 
anyone else. That’s ignoring the existence of the Rh factor and a few other 
things. We don’t have the time or the equipment to be that sophisticated. We 
know that Alan has type O blood. That means that he can receive blood 
only from another type O person.” 

“Who?” 

“Well,” said Burke, “I’ve typed all of the humans in the compound, and 
we have two choices.” The astronaut sounded hesitant. “One of them is that 
guy I clobbered. Lafer. He seems like the best choice. Let’s hope his blood 
is in better shape than his brain.” 


It was not long before Lafer was seated in a chair in the lab. Galen and 
Burke looked at the man meditatively. He was pale and sick-looking; Dr. 
Kira was giving him an examination, to which he reacted in a listless 
fashion, totally unlike his usual bullying manner. Burke and Galen waited 
until Kira turned from Lafter and went to Burke and Galen. She spoke 
softly. “He has a fever. I believe he has a bad-water illness,” she said. 

Burke chewed his lip at this piece of news. “That figures,” he said 
glumly. “Of all the times to pick, too. This guy Lafer gets my vote for 
Crumb of the Year.” 

“Crumb?” asked Kira. 

“Archaic,” said Burke. “Pejorative slang. Forget it.” 

“Certainly,” said Kira. 

“What it means is that we can’t transfuse his blood,” said Burke. 

Galen looked over his shoulder; Lafer looked very ill. The chimpanzee 
shuddered at the thought of taking unclean blood from the human and 
transferring it to Virdon. “You said that there was another eligible donor,” 
he said to Burke. 

The dark-haired astronaut hesitated a moment. He realized that Virdon 
only had one chance left, and all the ancient rituals and folkways of these 
strange apes and strange humans would have to be bent for his sake. “T’ll 
get her,” he said. 


Burke hurried outside. He assumed correctly that he could find the girl 
somewhere in the courtyard before the quarters of the human slaves. When 
he approached her, she seemed to panic. Burke guessed that her father had 
been talking to her. “Listen to me,” he said. “My friend, the blond man, will 
die unless you help us.” 


“T know what you want,” said the girl, horrified. “You want me to give 
him my blood.” 


“He’ll die,” said Burke. He held out one hand to her, but she didn’t come 
closer. Burke silently prayed to his long-neglected God and began pleading 
with the girl. “The procedure is safe. And you’ll help to save his life. 
Doesn’t that mean anything at all to you?” 


The girl became hysterical. “No!” she cried in a hysterical voice. “III kill 
him! The curse will kill me, too. It'll kill all of us!” 


She made her hands into small fists and flailed the air around her. Tears 
streaked her red cheeks. Then she bolted and ran toward the exit of the 
courtyard. Burke, alarmed, ran after her. 


Meanwhile, Lafer had come out of the laboratory building and had begun 
walking unsteadily back to the humans’ quarters. He witnessed the entire 
scene. Travin, curious about the girl’s shouting, emerged from the humans’ 
building; Lafer met him and explained. “The girl ran away; the stranger 
wanted to take her blood.” 


Lafer stared across the courtyard; Burke was still chasing the girl. The 
astronaut’s cries seemed to float back over the dusty ground to Lafer and 
Travin. Travin reacted with a terror that seemed to go far beyond what was 
called for by the situation. “No, no,” he said in a trembling voice. “It 
mustn’t happen!” 


The girl saw the gorilla in the guard post by the main gate and turned 
away, parallel to the wire fence that bounded the medical compound. Soon 
she came to a place that evidently had been used before: she lifted the wire 
fence and slid beneath it. Burke was only a few yards behind. No apes 
witnessed their peculiar chase. The girl ran out into a broad street that 
served the suburban neighborhood as a main street. Burke followed in 
pursuit, without a thought as to what might happen if they were caught by 
any of the ape citizens. After a few more yards he overtook the girl. She 


struggled in his grasp, crying hysterically. Burke did his best to calm her 
down. 


“Please,” he said, “listen to me.” 


“No, no!” she said, sobbing. “My blood is evil. Pll kill him. Please, 
please!” The girl collapsed, crying. “I don’t want to kill again,” she said, 
almost incoherently. 


Burke was puzzled by the girl’s words. “Again?” he asked. “What do you 
mean?” 


The girl just continued to cry, her fists pressed against her eyes, and her 
whole body shaking. Burke swore softly at this delay. Before she could 
answer his question, Travin’s voice came from behind them. “She’s a 
murderer,” he said, in a cold, hate-filled tone. 

Burke turned around to face the man who had followed him and the girl. 
The astronaut was astonished to see, besides Travin, Lafer and several other 
men from the compound. “Don’t you think you’re endangering your secret 
exit like this?” asked Burke contemptuously. 

“Shut up,” said Travin. The man tumed to his daughter. “Tell him,” he 
said. 

“No,” begged the girl, looking up wildly at the circle of men, searching 
for a friendly face among them. “Please—” 

Travin put a firm grip on the girl’s shoulder and tightened it. “Tell him!” 
he said, between clenched teeth. 

There was a long silence. Then the girl, sobbing, tears running down her 
cheeks, told her story. “My brother,” she said mournfully. “I murdered 
him.” 

Burke looked startled. “Come on,” he said. “Let’s get back to the 
humans’ building. We look like we’re out trick-or-treating.” 

“What?” asked Lafer. 


“T get that reaction a lot, lately,” said Burke to himself. “I wonder if I do 
have a southern accent, after all.” 

A short time later, When the humans had successfully re-entered the 
compound and gone back to their quarters, Travin began explaining the 


girl’s story. “My only son,” he said, in a voice filled with pain. “He was 
sixteen.” 


Burke stood near the chair in which Travin sat. At her father’s feet sat the 
girl, still crying. 

“There was a hunting accident,” said Travin, taking a deep breath. “They 
brought him back to the medical center. The doctors there were doing 
experiments with blood transfers. It was the only time they ever tried such a 
thing. I told them that they could use my son in the experiment.” He looked 
up at Burke. Travin raised his eyebrows and continued hastily. “I wasn’t 
putting his life in danger. He was dying. This was a way to save him. At 
least, that was what those ape doctors told me.” 


Burke nodded, not willing to antagonize Travin further. “What 
happened?” he asked. 


“My daughter gave him her blood,” said Travin bitterly. “The boy died. 
The doctors said her blood was no good... no good!” Travin seemed on 
the point of tears. His voice was anguished. “My only son. . . she killed 
him with her evil blood!” 


Burke knew that he had to stop what was becoming an ugly scene. 
“Listen to me,” he said loudly. “Her blood wasn’t evil. The blood was 
incompatible. It was of a different chemical type, that’s why your son died. 
This girl has type O blood. She is, generally speaking, a universal donor. 
But there are other factors. The doctors ought to have tested the blood 
before they tried transfusing it. If they had, the transfusion never would 
have taken place.” 


“Are you saying that I killed my son?” asked Travin hotly. “I was trying 
to save him! She killed him. If she gives her blood to your friend, he’II die 
just like my son!” 


Burke made a fist and shook it before Travin’s face. He was growing 
angry with Travin, and he caught himself before he completely ruined any 
chance to save Virdon. “You’re not worried that my friend might die,” he 
said. “You’re worried that he might live, aren’t you?” 

Travin stared at Burke, unable to answer for a few seconds, stunned by 
the audacity of the astronaut’s accusation. Travin started to speak, then 
stopped. He took a deep breath. Suddenly, for the first time in many years, 


Travin was in a defensive situation, his authority questioned and crumbling. 
He had to do something to save himself in front of the other humans whom 
he had ruled for so long. 


Before he could begin his defense, Burke continued. “Dr. Kira told me 
the doctors had their doubts about the blood transfer experiment,” said the 
astronaut. “They were afraid to try it, even on humans. But Dr. Kira says 
that you insisted.” 


Travin’s face fell when Burke confronted him with this condemning bit 
of evidence. The others crowded closer, to hear if it were true. “To save my 
son!” cried Travin. 


Burke would not be put off by this simple excuse. He had formed his 
own ideas and, for Virdon’s sake as well as the future welfare of the humans 
of the compound, he pressed the matter. “Was that the only reason?” he 
asked. “Or were you trying to get in good graces with the apes, so they’d 
reward you, promote you?” 


Travin was now in tears. He knew what Burke was leading up to and, as 
it was the truth, there was little that Travin could do. “My son was dying!” 
he said, sobbing. “Can’t you understand that? There was no other way to 
save him.” 


Burke began to feel a little pity for the man. In a way, he had traded his 
own son for a position of security. Given the same situation, who was to say 
that Burke wouldn’t have done the same? “You’ll never know for sure,” he 
said. “All you know is, your way failed. And the guilt’s been tearing you 
apart ever since. So you made up this story about a curse, and eventually 
you even came to believe it yourself. It was easier to believe she was cursed 
than that you had killed your only son.” 


Travin was falling apart before Burke’s eyes. He was just a helpless old 
man now. “No, no!” he cried, but his voice did not carry the same force it 
had before. Travin turned to the girl, his daughter. “Don’t listen to him,” he 
pleaded. “If you give him your blood, you’ll spread the curse. The people 
will kill you!” 

The girl looked at her father in silence for a tense moment. New 
understanding, seeded by Burke’s arguments, began to dawn on her. When 


she spoke, her voice was quiet, full of despair. “What would they be taking 
from me by killing me?” she asked. “I died long ago.” 


Travin opened his mouth to reply, but no words came out. He looked at 
her, unable to respond in any way to the simple truth of her words. He 
turned away, angry, frustrated; then Travin rushed out of the room. Burke 
took the girl’s hand; she held on to it tightly. 


One of the operating rooms in the medical center’s main building had 
been prepared in haste and secrecy. Operations upon human subjects were 
rare, and when they did happen they were for the purpose of scientific 
experimentation only. Repairs were hardly ever undertaken upon humans, 
because slaves were easy to replace. 

Now, though, Virdon lay on the operating table. Dr. Kira was getting 
ready to operate, and Galen and Burke stood nearby to help. 


The girl was lying on an operating table close by, ready to transfuse 
blood if the need arose, through a simple gravity-operated transfusion 
apparatus. The medical book which Galen and Burke had stolen from 
Zaius’ home was propped up where Burke had easy access to it. Various 
instruments were laid out on an adjacent table. Just before the operation 
began, Burke turned to Kira. “Do you have any cloth masks?” he asked. 


Dr. Kira was puzzled by the question. “Yes,” she said. “We use them for 
going into the room of the dead. But what do we need them for?” 


Burke wondered again at the large gaps in the knowledge of the apes 
concerning medical procedures. Apparently they hadn’t developed a germ 
theory, or the practice of disinfecting all operating room equipment that 
would follow such a theory. “It’s a long story,” said Burke wearily. “It has 
to do with keeping the operating room as clean as possible.” 


Dr. Kira was beginning to think that there was something clinically 
wrong with Burke’s mind. He always had something new and odd to say. 
“We already scrubbed our hands with soap and alcohol, as you instructed. 
However, if you think it’s necessary . . .” 


Shaking her head, Dr. Kira walked across the room to a small wooden 
cabinet. She pulled open a drawer and took out some cloth masks. She put 
one on herself, and gave the others to Burke and Galen. Burke put the mask 
over his nose and mouth; then he bent down to speak to Virdon. “Dr. Kira 


Says we’re going to use a liquid anesthetic,” he said. “All you have to do is 
breathe naturally through the cloth. You won’t feel a thing.” 


“At least not until I get the bill,” said Virdon weakly. 


Burke smiled and nodded to Galen, who took the chloroform-soaked 
towel from a closed container and laid it across Virdon’s face. Virdon 
breathed deeply several times. His eyelids drooped closed, and then he was 
asleep. 


Outside the operating room, in one of the corridors of the main building, 
Dr. Leander walked slowly toward Kira’s office. Toward him came another 
chimpanzee, Dr. Stole. “Good evening, Doctor,” said Dr. Leander. 


“Good evening,” said Dr. Stole. “Is there some kind of emergency that 
brought you out this late after your regular office hours?” 

“No,” said Dr. Leander in a genial voice. “I was just looking for Dr. Kira. 
I couldn’t find her in her quarters, and no one has seen her for several 
hours. I thought that she might be working in her office.” 

“Ah,” said Dr. Stole. “No, she isn’t in her office.” 


Dr. Leander thought that this Dr. Stole must be, after all, a pretty stupid 
fellow. “Well, then,” said Leander, disguising his irritation, “do you know 
where she is?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Dr. Stole. “She’s in surgery.” 

Leander reacted with surprise and consternation. “Surgery?” he said. 
“But I’m quite sure that we don’t have any surgery scheduled for tonight. I 
made up the assignments myself.” 

“Tt was just posted, Doctor.” 

“Who is the patient?” 

Dr. Stole paused. “Dr. Adrian’s orderly,” he said finally. 


Back in the operating room, the team was running through the final stages 
of its preparations. Virdon rested unconscious on the table. Burke watched 
him anxiously. Galen watched Dr. Kira, unable to do more than fetch things 
as she ordered. Kira instructed Burke to check Virdon’s pulse a final time 
before they began. He did and reported, “Pulse and respiration are normal, 
Doctor.” 


“Well, then,” said Dr. Kira, drawing a deep breath, “I suppose that we can 
begin.” She seemed nervous and uncertain, and she certainly had good 
enough reason. Her brows creased over her sterile mask. She looked up at 
Burke. “What if there are complications?” she asked. 


Burke did his best to reassure her. He tried to sound confident, but he was 
afraid that he failed in that miserably. “I’ve got the book right here,” he 
said. But he knew that Kira still didn’t have complete faith in the ancient 
human medical text. 


Kira picked up a scalpel and held it motionless over Virdon’s body. There 
wasn’t any way that she could avoid doing the job, now. She shook off her 
fears and became her cool, professional self. Just before she could make the 
first incision, however, she was stopped by a voice. “Kira,” said someone 
who had just entered the operating room. 


Kira stopped, holding her hand frozen above Virdon. She turned with the 
others to see Leander at the door. Burke muttered something unintelligible 
under his breath. 


Leander took a few steps toward them. Galen and Burke exchanged 
worried glances. “Why didn’t you tell me you were operating tonight?” 
asked Leander. 


Galen decided that he would have to continue his bluffing act if the 
situation were to be saved. He adopted a know-it-all attitude and spoke up. 
“My fault, Doctor,” he said heartily. “I was supposed to notify you. Dr. Kira 
must be held blameless.” 


Dr. Leander waved the explanation away, suddenly curious about the 
patient and the technical aspects of the planned surgery. “What kind of 
operation is this?” he asked. 


“A bullet wound,” said Dr. Kira. “It is very possible that the nervous 
system may be affected.” 


Dr. Leander looked up suddenly at Kira, then turned his gaze on Galen 
and Burke. “That’s very interesting,” he said. He tried to keep his voice 
impersonal, but the danger of the situation was obvious to everyone. “In 
what way did the human get this bullet wound in the back?” 


“My colleagues and I were hunting,” said Galen, unable to think of 
anything more convincing on the spur of the moment. “My orderly was 


retrieving the game, and he was shot by accident. Dr. Kira is going to try a 
new technique in experimental surgery. If it works, it is likely that it can 
then be applied to apes.” 


For the first time, Dr. Leander seemed to notice the girl on the other 
table. “This girl,” he said. “Why is she here?” He examined the transfusion 
apparatus. “Surely you’re not planning a blood transfer?” 


Dr. Kira wiped her sweating forehead. “There could be extensive 
bleeding,” she said, her voice hoarse and strained. 


Leander walked closer to Kira. His expression was unreadable, except 
that Galen and Burke knew whatever the ape was thinking, it was 
unpleasant for them. “We tried a blood transfer before,” said Leander to 
Kira. “If you will recall, I believe I proved that it can’t work.” 


Galen interrupted; he couldn’t count on Kira’s maintaining her resolve in 
the face of this pressure from her supervisor. “We’re trying a new process, 
as I said,” declared the chimpanzee. “I’ve been working on it, uh, at my 
clinic.” 

Dr. Leander looked at Galen closely, torn between his sincere scientific 
curiosity and a sense that things were not quite right. The whole operation 
seemed to have been planned and almost carried out with a view to 
avoiding his official attention. 


“In that case, Doctor,” said Leander in an ironic tone of voice, “we may 
be on the threshold of a breakthrough in medicine. May I join you?” 


Kira looked at Galen, expecting him to continue the imposture that had 
so far brought them all into such a dangerous situation. Galen said nothing 
for a moment. Burke stood motionless, waiting to see how Galen would 
react to Leander’s unexpected challenge. Then Galen, handing one of the 
sterile masks to Leander, said, “It’s our pleasure and honor to have you with 
us, Doctor. Would you mind wearing one of these masks during the 
operation? We’ve found it useful at our clinic to wear them as protection 
against the vapors.” 


Leander looked at Galen suspiciously, but accepted the mask. “And you 
don’t think these masks interfere with your technique at all?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” said Galen authoritatively. “Dr. Kira has already become 
accustomed to its presence, isn’t that right?” Kira only nodded. 


“You practice a fascinating kind of medicine, Dr. Adrian,” said Leander 
with a wry smile. There was no humor in the expression, and the director’s 
implied threat was easy to interpret. “I’m quite eager to watch you in 
action.” 


“T’ll bet you are,” murmured Burke. Leander didn’t hear him. Galen 


swallowed nervously but didn’t answer. Dr. Kira could only look helplessly 
at Galen. They had all come to the final crisis. 


FOUR 


The operation proceeded. The team of Dr. Kira, Galen, and Burke was 
grouped around the table, working under the extreme pressure of Leander’s 
ominous presence. Compared to it, the danger inherent in the surgery itself 
lessened somewhat, but not so much that any of the three were not 
continually reminded that they were entering territory in medical 
knowledge that had been unexplored for hundreds of years. Kira, who had 
done most of the work, flashed another quick look at the medical text, but it 
was on Burke’s side of the table. Burke had to help her and block Leander’s 
view of the book at the same time. Leander stood behind Galen, peering 
over the young chimpanzee’s shoulder. 


“I think you’ve neglected to see that a clamp is necessary on that 
bleeding vessel, Doctor,” said Leander. 


Galen looked up at Kira. How did he do that? Burke slowly handed 
Galen the clamp, without saying a word. Galen took the thing and looked at 
it for a few seconds. He didn’t know what in the world to do with it. 
Suddenly he got an idea and turned to Leander. “It’s rare that a country 
doctor like me gets a chance to see a well-known surgical authority at 
work,” said Galen. “I’d like to watch you do it.” 

“It’s just some minor bleeding, Doctor,” said Leander, his brows 
contracting above his mask. “However. . .” 


Leander reached forward and took the clamp from Galen’s hands. Galen 
quickly and agilely slipped past Leander and let the medical director get to 
the operating table. Galen pantomimed a sigh of relief behind Leander’s 
back, and Burke nodded in reply, to show that he understood what Galen 
hoped to do. Now involved in the surgery, it was possible that Dr. Leander 
might forget about Galen’s presence, and that Virdon would have the 
benefit of two top surgeons, rather than a single expert and a puzzled 
fugitive chimpanzee. Leander applied the clamp and stopped the bleeding. 
Galen relaxed for a moment. 


“The bullet,” said Kira anxiously. “I can’t reach it.” 


Her words cut through the tense atmosphere of the operating room like a 
shrill siren in the quiet of night. “It’s trapped,” she said. “Here, between the 
nerve cluster and a large blood vessel.” 


Leander looked where Kira’s probe was pulling some tissue aside. The 
dull glint of a portion of the bullet was visible. Leander shook his head and 
said with cool detachment, “There’s no way of removing that safely. You’d 
better just close up.” 


But Burke, who had been dreading this very moment, turned to the book 
and said in a steady voice, “Make a second incision, about three inches 
below the first. We’ll try to get at the bullet from below the entry point.” 


Burke’s words caused an immediate and diverse reaction among the apes 
in the operating room. Dr. Kira thought about the suggestion for a brief 
instant, then nodded her agreement. Galen had nothing to suggest, and he 
still wanted to avoid Dr. Leander’s notice. The latter, though, responded 
much more violently. The very idea of a human being speaking at such a 
time, in such a tone of authority, made the chimpanzee director of the 
medical center furious. 


“What is he saying?” cried Leander. He turned to Galen and shook a fist 
at the young ape. “Who is he?” 


Galen kept his voice as steady as he could as he answered, “He’s my 
orderly.” Galen hoped that Leander would not question him any closer than 
that, because it would be terribly easy to establish that Galen wasn’t, in fact, 
Dr. Adrian, but Galen, the renegade chimpanzee, and that his two human 
companions were the astronauts, whom General Urko never tired of 
warning the citizens of Central City about. 


“I cannot believe what I’ve heard here tonight,” said Leander. “An 
orderly giving instructions to Dr. Kira?” He pushed past Burke—and saw 
the medical text. All activity in the operating room ceased. There was a 
suffocating hush. If Galen and Burke had thought that things could not have 
gotten worse, they were wrong. Things had become infinitely worse. 


Leander picked up the book slowly, staring at it. Then, slowly, 
deliberately, he set it down and said in a calm voice, “It’s obvious to me that 
you have things well in hand, Doctors. I think that I can return to my other 
duties now.” 


Leander turned and started to move to the door of the operating room. To 
any observer who had not witnessed the preceding angry explosion, Dr. 
Leander might have seemed completely unconcerned with what was 
happening. But Galen knew better; he barred Leander’s way. “You’d better 
stay here, at least for a while,” said Galen. 


“Are you feeling unwell?” asked Leander quietly. “Forcing me to stay 
here could be defined as kidnapping. I’m certain that our guards would 
define it that way.” 


“I’m not completely convinced that your guards will have the chance,” 
said Galen. 


“Besides,” said Burke, “I don’t think they could define anything, 
anyway.” 

“Let’s not talk about the gorillas,” said Galen. He pressed something 
against Dr. Leander’s throat. It was a scalpel. 


“You are holding me captive, against my will,” said Leander. He 
exhibited not the slightest sign of nervousness. “You’re foolish, but you’re 
not insane. Dr. Adrian, whoever you are, you wouldn’t use that scalpel.” 
Leander ignored Galen from that point on. He turned his attention to Kira. 
“Did he force you to do this?” he asked. 


The question was vital to Leander’s authority in the situation. Dr. Kira 
understood what her answer might mean. There was silence for a moment, 
and then, simply, Kira said, “No.” 

“Then why are you going along with these brutes?” asked Leander. 


“Because I’m a doctor,” said Kira. To her mind, uncluttered with the 
bureaucratic methods that Dr. Leander lived by, that seemed reason enough. 
“T have no right to reject the truth,” she said. 

Leander was furious once more. “The truth!” he cried. “That book is not 
truth! It is treason; madness!” 

Dr. Kira looked calmly at her director. “The book exists,” she said 
quietly. “To deny what exists is madness.” Then she looked at Burke. 
“Scalpel,” she said. Burke handed her the instrument. 


Some distance from the medical center, the quiet warm night was broken by 
the blazing torches of a squad of gorilla police. Their heavy leather 


uniforms gleamed in the flickering firelight, and bright beams glanced from 
the metal of their buckles and rifles. Horses pranced and snorted in the 
street; the gorillas were on guard in front of the house of Zaius, the Prime 
Minister of the ape world and the President of its Supreme Council. 


Inside the house, Zaius stood in his study, conferring with his rival for 
power, the fierce General Urko. Zaius represented the rational forces which 
governed the apes, and Urko embodied all the raw, animal strength which 
lay beneath the thin veneer of civilization. Now, though, instead of vying 
for political influence, Urko was investigating a burglary. He walked about 
the room, frowning. Zaius had been of little help, and Urko could discover 
few clues to help him further. The rest of the house had been left alone; 
only this room, a study, with obviously little of value in it, had been 
disturbed. General Urko was puzzled. 


“There are a few things that I just can’t fit together, Minister,” said Urko 
thoughtfully. “You suggest that a burglar broke into your house—into the 
home of the Prime Minister, directly into your study—ignored valuable 
objects of art throughout your house, and made off into the night with an 
old piece of sculpture worth, according to you, roughly about the price of a 
loaf of bread.” 


“T am presenting the facts to you, whether I can draw conclusions or not.” 
Zaius shrugged. “After all, all critics are not thieves. We may surmise that 
all thieves are not critics.” 


Urko would not be deterred from his investigation. The circumstances 
were cloudy enough without Zaius’ word-playing. “I admire your sense of 
humor, Minister,” he said gruffly. “But don’t you think this is a serious 
matter?” 


Zaius laughed quietly. There were occasions when he and Urko agreed, 
but they were rare indeed. “You told me that it was serious, remember? I 
don’t think that it’s serious enough to keep us from our business. Had I been 
here instead of at a meeting of the Council, I would not have thought it 
necessary to call the police over such a minor burglary.” 


“That is one of the main differences between gorillas and other apes,” 
said Urko defiantly. “In my opinion, Minister, no crime is minor. So let me 
ask my questions, and possibly we can come to a closer idea of what 
actually happened. Is there a key to that cabinet?” Urko indicated the 


cabinet from which Galen and Burke had taken the medical book. The 
space where the book had come from had been closed up by pushing the 
remaining books together. But the door to the cabinet stood open, and the 
marks around the lock indicated to Urko that someone had forced it open. 


“Why do you ask?” said Zaius. 


“Nothing serious, possibly,” said Urko. “In the course of investigating 
your study here, that cabinet door swung open. It seemed to me that it 
should have been locked, but that the lock had recently been forced. Call it 
an intellectual curiosity, but if you have a key nearby, it would show that I 
was at least partly correct. Even a brutish policeman is entitled to expand 
the potential of his limited mind.” Urko uttered these words with an 
unpleasant sneer. 


Zaius stared at him. Then he went to his desk and took out a key from 
one of the drawers. He handed the key to the gorilla who opened the cabinet 
and scanned the row of books within. He noticed a place where the dust had 
been disturbed. He moved the books to the left and right, exposing a place 
that fit the width of a full-sized book. Urko turned back to Zaius. 


“You know, you do have an impressive collection, Zaius,” he said. “I 
can’t think of anyone in all of Central City that might have anything to rival 
it. That’s because I don’t know anyone but you who might be so reckless. It 
is an impressive collection, and dangerous. You should have burned them as 
I warned you when they were first discovered.” 


Zaius shrugged. “I did what I thought was best. One day these books will 
serve us,” he said. 


“They will enslave us!” cried Urko. “And the process already has begun. 
Look, here. Your burglar was a more clever critic than we supposed, it 
seems. One of your volumes is missing. What does our burglar have? A text 
on human politics? A manual of war?” 


Zaius shook his head. He knew how deeply ran Urko’s hatred and fear of 
the humans. Only these two apes had a genuine appreciation of the fact that 
the human slaves might once have been—and, even worse, might still be— 
the intellectual equals of the apes. Zaius saw this as a hopeful sign for the 
future. General Urko, however, could only see death and destruction at the 
hands of a human revolt. 


“The burglar took a book of surgery,” said Zaius. 


“You knew it all along, didn’t you?” said Urko. “When will you trust me, 
Minister? We can’t afford to play games when our civilization might well 
be in danger at this very moment. I suppose you have an idea who your 
mysterious burglar might be.” 


“Yes,” said Zaius, “and if I am correct, they are welcome to the book.” 


“They?” said Urko. “Ah, yes. Our astronauts and their chimpanzee 
friend. Danger, Zaius, our civilization may be in danger.” 


Zaius sighed. “I agree, General, there might be danger. I don’t agree on 
hysteria as a means of dealing with it. Is there anything else?” 


Urko looked at him, then said quietly, his own plan forming in his mind, 
“No, Minister. You’ve given me all the information I need.” And on that 
cryptic, ominous note, Urko turned and left the room. 


The operation on Virdon continued. Beads of perspiration stood out on 
Kira’s brow, as well as on Galen’s and Burke’s. Only Dr. Leander did not 
seem to be overly concerned with the outcome of the crucial experimental 
procedures. 


A transfusion bottle stood on its stand; the bottle was now only half-full, 
and emptying through a tube in the direction of the surgical table. Kira 
continued to work over Virdon, who might already have died on the 
operating table without the transfusion. Burke gave her all the assistance he 
could; Galen still guarded Leander with his scalpel. Leander watched Dr. 
Kira’s technique, impressed despite himself by the curious work that was 
going on before him. “It’s quite fascinating,” he said. “The blood transfer 
seems to be working.” 


“Then you’d be willing to admit that your pronouncement banning them 
on the basis of a single experiment might have been premature?” asked Kira 
without looking up. 

Leander made a noncommittal sound. On the other side of the table, lying 
tense and still, was the girl. She gave a sigh of relief when she heard 
Leander’s words and Kira’s reply. The girl relaxed a little. 

“Now maybe you’ll change your mind about us backward humans, too,” 
said Burke. 


“That’s not as likely,” Said Galen. 


“Very astute, Dr. Adrian,” said Leander. “On the contrary, this whole 
exercise demonstrates the low level of your intelligence. Even if your friend 
lives, he can only hinder your escape. He will need postoperative care. He 
won’t even be conscious for a long while, and then he will be weak and in 
pain. You would have done better to let him die in the forest.” 


“Ah,” said Burke, “but then several important things wouldn’t have 
occurred. I wouldn’t have had the opportunity to sharpen my breaking and 
entering skills. And we wouldn’t have had the chance to meet you. That 
would really have been too bad.” 


Leander laughed loudly. “You show remarkable calmness under 
pressure,” he said. “I would have to guess that was an act. I suppose that 
what I said has you genuinely disturbed, but you’re too prideful to let me 
see. If I shut my eyes, I’d almost think you were an ape.” 


Burke grinned. “Almost, but not quite, huh? Doc, you’ve made my whole 
day!” 

Galen interrupted the bantering conversation. “Is that supposed to be 
doing what it’s doing?” he asked, pointing to the respiration bladder. It was, 
actually, an animal bladder that expanded and contracted with Virdon’s 
breathing. Now, though, it fluttered weakly, then stopped. “Kira!” cried 
Galen. 


Kira and Burke both looked up and saw Galen pointing at the unmoving 
bladder. Burke hurried around the corner of the table on which the book 
rested and picked up one of Virdon’s limp arms. “I can’t get any pulse,” he 
said frantically. 


The girl lifted her head up a little. “I killed him, too!” she said in a 
mournful voice. 


“Don’t be silly,” said Galen. 


“Yes,” said Leander. “I think the problem is that the amount of anesthetic 
might have been too much for his heart. We have this problem frequently, 
because operations on humans are generally carried out without anesthetic. 
The proper dosage is not yet determined.” Burke gave Leander an ugly 
look. Leander didn’t appear to notice. “There’s a stimulant in the cabinet,” 
said the ape. 


Burke stared at Leander, not knowing precisely what to do. Leander 
continued with impatient sarcasm. “What’s the matter? Don’t you trust an 
ape surgeon? Or are you waiting for verification from your great Dr. 
Mather?” 


Burke turned and went to the cabinet, muttering dark sentiments under 
his breath. If Leander was telling the truth, there was no time to waste. If he 
wasn’t telling the truth, Virdon was a dead man. But Burke didn’t want to 
think about that last alternative. He took out the bottle of medicine Kira was 
pointing to. Leander took the bottle from Burke, opened it, and poured 
some of the medicine onto a rag. Then the ape forced Virdon’s mouth open 
and squeezed some of the medicine down the blond man’s throat. There was 
a long, tense silence. 


“T suppose you don’t how know much of that to give him, either,” said 
Burke. 

Leander was unruffled by the remark. He just handed Burke the rag and 
stepped away from the table. 

“T’m sorry,” said Burke. Leander said nothing. 

The respiration bladder began its expansion and contraction. A short 
moment later, Burke announced, “We’re getting a pulse again!” 

Galen and Burke both relaxed. As Kira continued to work at her difficult 
surgery, Burke turned to Leander. “Thank you, Doctor,” he said. 

Leander shrugged. “I don’t like patients dying in my operating room. It’s 
bad for morale.” 

Dr. Kira had been working wordlessly through the entire episode. Now 
she made a final, tiny cut with a small scalpel and pulled aside some tissue. 
Then, carefully, slowly, she lowered a pair of long-nosed tweezers into the 
incision. “There it is,” she said, “the bullet.” She closed the tweezers on it, 
withdrew the bullet and held it up. 

“Tt’s funny how much trouble a little piece of lead like that can cause,” 
said Galen. 

“Tt isn’t funny at all,” said Burke. “I don’t remember it being funny.” 

Kira turned triumphantly to Burke. “Let’s close up,” she said. 

They returned to their work, which from that point on was routine and 
relatively simple. The wound was packed and stitched closed, the outside 


was Cleaned and sterilized, and the entire area was bandaged over. “There 
isn’t a great deal of time left,” said Galen, indicating the transfusion bottle, 
which was almost empty. Even as he spoke, the last of the blood sputtered 
and gurgled through the tube. 


“We’re done,” said Kira, her voice suddenly full of the tiredness she had 
repressed throughout the long evening. 


Outside, the night had grown even quieter. All through the medical 
complex lights went out in windows as apes and humans turned in for the 
night. But the peace of the evening was shattered by the sound of galloping 
hooves. Travin was awakened by the racket as it grew louder. He carried a 
lantern from the humans’ quarters and crossed the courtyard to investigate. 
As Travin arrived at the main gates, a squad of mounted and armed gorillas, 
led by Urko, pulled up at the entrance. 


“Come on, come on, open the gates!” shouted Urko to the sleepy gorilla 
guards stationed at the sentry box. Before the gorillas could move, Travin 
rushed up and opened the gates, then fell back in fear as the gorillas rode in. 


“We’re looking for two humans and a renegade ape,” said Urko to 
Travin. “One of the humans was wounded. We think they came to one of 
the hospitals for help. Have any strangers come here in the last two days?” 


Travin thought for a moment before he answered. “We see many people 
all the time,” he said evasively. 


Urko was quickly irritated. “These people are traitors,” he said, leaning 
down closer to Travin’s fearful face. “The penalty for helping them is 
death.” 


Travin stared up at the gorilla’s fierce expression, torn between his 
conditioned docility to the apes and a newer, still-unresolved attachment to 
his fellow humans. Then, in a quiet, tormented voice, Travin said, “I 
haven’t seen them.” He was a man whose sense of certainty and authority 
had both been shattered. 


Urko considered what Travin said. Before either could speak again, a 
voice interrupted them. “He’s lying!” said a human, whose identity was still 
shrouded by the darkness. Urko raised the lantern which he took from 
Travin’s grasp. Lafer hurried up to the gorillas and pointed accusingly at 


Travin. “They’re here,” cried Lafer, still a little ill and unsteady. “Right here 
in the hospital.” 


Urko glanced first at Travin, then back to Lafer, who was fumbling 
something out of his pocket. Urko shone the light of the lantern on the 
object in Lafer’s hand. It was the compass which Travin had stolen from 
Virdon. 


“T found this among Travin’s things,” said Lafer. “He got it from the 
stranger. And his own daughter is helping them!” 


Urko looked back to Travin. “Your daughter helps them?” he said, raising 
his eyebrows. “Then she can die with them.” 


“No!” cried Travin. He grabbed at Urko’s arm, then tried to catch the 
reins of the gorilla chieftain’s horse. One of the guards knocked Travin 
aside with the butt of his rifle. The gorillas paid the humans no more 
attention, but rode hastily into the courtyard. 


In the operating room, the tense scene had ended. Kira was dismantling 
the transfusion apparatus as Burke watched over Virdon. The girl looked up 
weakly and made a motion, catching Burke’s attention. “Is he dead?” she 
asked. 


“No,” said Burke in a kindly manner, “he’s just sleeping. He’ll live now, 
thanks to you. The curse is gone.” 


“Thank goodness,” said the girl. 


“I don’t know,” said Dr. Leander, who stood at a window. The ape 
surgeon was still covered by Galen and the scalpel. Leander looked out at 
the courtyard. “Not quite,” he said quietly. 

Burke, Galen, and Kira reacted to Leander’s words. They hurried to join 
him and looked down at the scene below. In the courtyard, illuminated by 
the dancing light of torches and lanterns, the gorillas were fanning out, 
moving closer to the hospital buildings, to cover all the exits. 


Leander turned to the others. “You came here to use the operating room. 
Perhaps the room of the dead would have been more appropriate,” he said. 
His grim humor was not appreciated. 

Urko, accompanied by two other gorillas, headed down the main corridor 
of the building, only a few moments later. Their rifles were held at the 
ready, and they checked each door as they came to it, offices, storerooms, 


operating theaters, every niche that might serve as a place of concealment 
for the fugitives. Leander and Kira came around a comer, acting surprised 
to see the gorillas. 

“We’re looking for some escapees,” said Urko. “Two humans and a 
chimpanzee. We understand they’re here.” 


Dr. Leander did not seem to be the least bit cowed by the presence of 
General Urko. “Was one of the humans wounded?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Urko. “Where are they?” 

“T don’t know,” said Leander. 

“What do you mean?” 

“They’re gone,” said Leander, spreading his hands and smiling, as though 
he wished that he could be more help. “And I’d suggest you go too, as 
quickly as possible.” 

Urko stared, unbelieving. “Are you giving me orders?” he asked. 

“Not orders. Just a medical warning.” 

Urko looked across the corridor, where Leander pointed. The room there 
had a flag draped over its doors; the flag showed a white ape’s skull on a 
red background, with an X over the skull. It was clear to Urko what the 
hospital used that room for. 

“The room of the dead,” said Dr. Leander. “Our busiest room, the last 
few days, since the coming of the plague.” 

Urko recoiled in horror. “Plague?” he said. 

“The Black Death. Seven cases in the last forty-eight hours. When the 
strangers learned of it, they fled. Of course, if your duty compels you to 
search the hospital, please, don’t let me stand in your way. I have a very 
good record with the police. I always try to be as helpful as I can.” 

Urko stared at Dr. Leander as though the surgeon was the very 
embodiment of death. Then the gorilla turned and hurried back down the 
corridor, his aides following him. Leander’s final words still hung in the air, 
ignored by the armed gorillas. 

Inside the morgue, Galen and the girl crouched against the cold, white- 
tiled wall. Virdon lay on the wheeled table near the rear of the room, tended 


by Burke. Galen peered out through the small window in the door; as the 
gorillas retreated down the hallway, he sighed in relief. 


Later that day, Kira walked with Leander from room to room, on her 
regular rounds. She took his arm as they went down the corridor. “Why did 
you help them?” she asked. 


“T was afraid you’d be taken in along with them,” said Leander. “Purely 
selfish reasons, to be sure. After all, we were to have dinner again tonight” 
Dr. Kira looked up at him and smiled. Leander smiled, too, something rare 
for the medical director. “Besides,” he said, “if the police had arrested them, 
they might have found this.” He reached beneath his tunic and pulled out 
the surgical manual. Kira laughed out loud. Leander tucked the book back 
under his arm and he and Kira stopped to read the day’s patients’ reports. 


A few days later, after Virdon had been nursed back to an ambulatory 
condition, able to travel without making a dangerous situation for his 
companions, the three friends made plans to strike out across the country 
again, heading possibly for the ocean, where the cool, clean air would be a 
welcome change from the loud and bustling atmosphere of the city. The 
stitches had been removed from Virdon’s back, and he was only slightly 
weaker than normal. Dr. Kira announced that he was well enough to leave. 


That afternoon saw Burke, Virdon, Galen, Travin, and the latter’s 
daughter walking slowly along a mountain path, some distance from the 
hospital compound. They stopped and Travin pointed. “This path will take 
you over the mountains,” he said. 


“T still think you’d be safer coming with us,” said Burke. 


“No,” said Travin thoughtfully. “My people need me. You’ve shown me 
the truth. Now I must share it with them.” 


“You will be in danger,” said Virdon. 


Travin laughed softly. “The police won’t be back for a long while. When 
they do come, Dr. Leander and Dr. Kira will protect us, thanks to you.” 


“T’m the one who has to say thanks,” said Virdon. 


“Not to me,” said Travin, sadly. “In my ignorance and cowardice, I 
almost killed you. My daughter was wiser and braver than any of us.” 


Virdon turned to the girl. “I shouldn’t leave without knowing the name of 
the girl who saved my life,” he said. 

The girl hesitated, looking at her father. Travin nodded. The girl smiled. 
“Tt’s just an ordinary name around here,” she said. “Prunella Alexandrina.” 

Virdon’s eyebrows raised a bit. “Now that was worth waiting for!” he 
said. Burke, Galen, and Travin laughed, and the girl only looked puzzled. 
Then she, too, laughed. 
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Many miles and many days from the medical compound of Dr. Leander, 
there was a quiet farming community of apes. The settlement was almost 
completely independent of the Central City, in that its inhabitants lived a 
self-sufficient existence. They needed nothing in trade from the Central 
City, because their little world was simple and unambitious. And, in return, 
Central City had almost forgotten them, because what the apes there could 
not exploit, they did not care about. 


It was about the middle of the summer, on a bright, clear day, that a large 
group of apes from this village had gathered on a hillside just outside their 
town. The grass smelled sweet, the air was clean and refreshing, and the 
breeze which came from the ocean was pleasant. The sound of waves 
breaking against the shore could be heard faintly in the distance. 


The apes were staring at a simple grave marker; upon its smooth surface 
were carved the words LUCIAN, FATHER OF FAUNA. Some of the apes 
wiped tears from their cheeks. Others stood stoically, however much they 
may have been moved by their emotions. They listened to an ape named 
Sestus, who was delivering a eulogy. 


“As for the ape,” said Sestus, “his days are like grass . . . like a flower of 
the field he flourishes. . .” 


Sestus was a serious, brooding chimpanzee. He was reading from a 
small, clumsily-bound manual. Near him stood a young female chimpanzee, 
Fauna, the daughter of the dead Lucian; she held a kerchief to her face, 
sobbing uncontrollably in her grief. On the other side of the grave, a gorilla 
police chief named Perdix stood, grimly watching the proceedings. Next to 
him, Zon, his deputy, stood with a rifle in his hands. Zon did not show any 
symptom of compassion or pity, unlike his superior. 

Behind the gorillas were a dozen or so ape villagers, a mixture of 
chimpanzees and gorillas, all looking on with an attitude of proper 
solemnity. 


Sestus paused in his reading and passed one of his large hands through 
his hair, which was already streaked with gray; he gazed thoughtfully across 
the assembled crowd, but he gave no indication of his thoughts. After a few 
seconds, he returned to his reading. 


“For the wind passes over the field and is gone,” he said. “And the place 
knows it no more. Rest forever, O Lucian, Father of Fauna...” 


Behind Sestus the gentle grassy slope abruptly ended at the edge of an 
ocean cliff, and beyond that was the sprawling blue expanse of the sea. 
Sestus slowly closed the book and put his arm around Fauna, trying to 
comfort the grieving young female chimpanzee. Suddenly, she broke down 
completely. “Why?” she cried. “Why? How could they do it?” 


Sestus patted the young chimpanzee’s shoulder. Lucian had been his 
brother, and Fauna was his niece. She would be his ward, now, and the elder 
chimpanzee was a little concerned about doing the right thing for her. He 
knew that he wouldn’t always be sure what was right. “Savages, child,” he 
said softly. “They’re just savages. They don’t know any better.” 


Fauna cried some more. “That’s no reason. That isn’t any kind of an 
excuse. He said that he trusted them .. .” 


Sestus took a deep breath and exhaled slowly. “You can’t trust humans, 
Fauna,” he said. “I warned him. You remember that, don’t you? You were 
there several times when I warned him of the trouble he was asking for. It 
doesn’t do any good now. Oh, I wish he had listened to me!” 


Fauna’s expression turned to one of hatred. “I hate them!” she said 
bitterly. “I hate them!” 


Perdix, the gorilla chief of police, listened to Fauna’s declaration and 
walked to join her and Sestus. His expression was fierce and determined, 
but softened somewhat with a more rational approach to the problem. 
Although he shared the apes’ general loathing and mistrust of humans, he 
always desired to proceed in a lawful and civilized way. “We will capture 
them, Fauna,” he said. “I make this promise to you on the grave of your 
father. The humans will be caught and punished for what they have done. 
Our laws and traditions prescribe the ways we must go about this, and we 
will do so tirelessly until we have captured the murderers of Lucian.” 


Fauna could only nod gratefully in response to Perdix’s words. His 
announcement signalled that the funeral services were over, and other 
members of the crowd began to make their feelings known. 


From the crowd, three apes stepped forward. They were well-known in 
the village, and their hatred of humans was as great as anyone else’s. They 
were a chimpanzee named Chilot, and two gorillas, Macor and Krono. 
Their mood was ugly, and it served as a model for the others. Chilot raised a 
fist and shook it at the police chief. “How, Perdix?” he demanded. His voice 
almost broke with the weight of hostility it carried. “Are you and Zon going 
to arrest every human being in this entire district?” 


Perdix stared at Chilot. The chimpanzee had caused him a great deal of 
trouble in the past, with his disregard for law. “If necessary,” said Perdix in 
a steady voice. 


“A hundred humans for every ape!” shouted Macor. “They will hide the 
killers among themselves! They will lie for their killers!” 


Krono grunted in agreement. “And now that they have tasted ape blood,” 
he said, his lip curling in a disgusted sneer, “they will kill again!” He 
pointed at the other members of the crowd, indicating that the next victim 
could be anyone—anyone at all. The frenzied apes returned his challenge 
with shouts of alarm, concern, and anger. 


Perdix tried to control the crowd; they had been put in a vengeful frame 
of mind by the murder of Lucian, and now the words of Chilot, Macor, and 
Krono were urging the simple villagers to take matters into their own hands. 
Perdix had no desire to see the crowd turn into a raging mob. “You don’t 
know any of that!” he shouted. 


He was answered by angry shouts from the crowd. “And you,” said 
Chilot, pointing at Perdix, “do you know that?” Perdix was at a loss for an 
answer. His sympathies might well have been with the outraged apes, but 
his responsibility was to keep order. 


Chilot took Perdix’s silence for tacit approval. He turned again to the 
crowd. He raised both arms above his head; the others quieted down when 
they saw that he wished to speak. “The time has come, fellow apes, Perdix, 
everyone! The time has come to unite!” There was applause and cheering; 
Chilot was appealing to both pride and fear. “Let us drive the humans out!” 


The shouts of approval from the crowd drowned out any further 
arguments for several moments. Chilot looked around and was pleased at 
the reaction he was getting. Perdix was growing more and more unhappy. 


“No!” said Perdix, when the noise had settled down a little. “This matter 
will be handled within the law. We have always been proud that we have 
been independent from the government in Central City, at least as far as our 
internal affairs go. If Zaius and the Supreme Council hear that we have 
resorted to murder, even of mere humans, we will attract their attention. We 
must keep to the law. And I am the law!” 


There was a moment of silence. Behind Perdix, Zon, the gorilla deputy, 
raised his rifle, not as a threat, but as a symbol of the gorillas’ authority. 
“You have heard,” said Zon. “All of you return to your homes. Now!” 


There was another pause, during which the apes of the rural village were 
undecided. They had rather enjoyed indulging themselves in an outpouring 
of hate; but, after all, Perdix and Zon did have the authority, and it was a 
funeral for poor Lucian. The angry crowd turned and headed back to the 
town, out of respect more for Lucian’s memory than for Perdix’s authority. 
Krono stopped suddenly and tumed around to face the gorillas. “We will 
drive them out!” he shouted threateningly. 


Once more the crowd erupted into excited sounds of approval. Perdix 
stared coldly at the departing group. His thoughts were his own, and he 
didn’t bother to answer Krono’s challenge. 


Meanwhile, Sestus moved closer to Fauna and put his arm around the 
young female chimpanzee. She was crying, almost totally oblivious to the 
conflict that had just occurred. All she knew was that her father, whom she 
had loved more than anyone else in the world, was dead. 


A small gray squirrel stopped its frantic gathering of food as it heard the 
rapid approach of an enemy. The squirrel was not certain just who the 
enemy was, of course. But the heavy, lumbering tread that crashed through 
the forest’s thick undergrowth had to be an enemy. Everything that wasn’t a 
squirrel was an enemy. Even most squirrels were enemies. 


The tiny creature climbed part way up a giant oak tree, and ran around to 
the side opposite the approaching noises. It peered around the curve of the 


tree and saw a pair of large, smooth feet moving through the grassy space 
among the trees. Another pair of human feet was close behind. Then came 
ape feet, larger and more irregularly shaped. The squirrel stared, frightened 
for a moment, then ran up the tree to safety. 


At the top of a grassy knoll, Alan Virdon, Pete Burke, and Galen came to 
a stop. They rested for a moment before they started down the other side. 
All three were weary, but Galen was doing the worst. When they started up 
again, Galen waved and tried to cry out to Virdon, who was leading; the 
chimpanzee’s voice wouldn’t leave his throat. Virdon raised a hand, seeing 
something ahead. Burke stopped behind him, and Galen stumbled up to 
meet them. He, too, looked down the hill at where Virdon was pointing. He 
Saw no danger. 


“What is it?” asked Galen. 
“Nothing threatening,” said Virdon. “I just recognized our position.” 


“How much farther?” asked Galen. His words were almost pitiably 
fatigued. “I’m about to collapse from this awful heat.” 


Virdon didn’t laugh. He knew that the shaggy-haired chimpanzee in his 
heavy clothing was less accustomed to extremes of temperature. Even 
though Galen had been forced to lead the life of an outlaw, he still clung to 
many of his old ways and beliefs. He would never have considered trading 
his clothing for the lighter, more comfortable apparel of the humans. 


“Tt isn’t much farther at all,” said Virdon. “Another mile, maybe.” 


Galen groaned at the news and settled to the ground, where he rubbed his 
aching feet. Burke gave him a reassuring pat on the back as he, too, 
crouched down and handed the chimpanzee their canteen. 


“Cheer up,” said Burke, grinning. “Once we get to Jasko’s you can take a 
nice cool swim. I hear he’s got a lake in his backyard.” 


“Swim?” asked Galen, giving Burke a sideways look. “Very funny. You 
know that apes can’t swim.” 


Burke was all set to make one of his devastating replies, but Virdon 
stopped him with a quick motion. Virdon raised a finger to his lips and 
nodded toward Galen; the chimpanzee was suddenly alert. He heard 
something off in the distance, and now he was looking in that direction, 


“Listen,” said Galen. “Horses!” Each of them knew that only apes could 
own horses, and that apes meant a threat to their lives. 


Galen stared into the distance, one large hand shading his eyes from the 
afternoon sun. Below them a road ran through the greenery. The sound of 
hoofbeats grew louder and louder. Galen thought that he could make out the 
movement of horses along the road further off, but he couldn’t yet decide 
whether the flickering of shadows among the trees was caused by the 
movement of the horses or the shifting of branches in the wind. 


All at once, a racing troop of mounted apes broke from the cover of the 
trees several hundred yards along the road. Galen counted six horses. The 
riders were a mixture of four gorillas and two chimpanzees. Each ape 
carried a blazing torch; their identities were hidden behind fearful leather 
masks that covered the riders’ eyes and noses. “These provincial apes,” 
murmured Galen with a certain amount of condescension. 


Virdon indicated with a short gesture that they should move back over 
the hilltop, and quickly. They were open to discovery in their present 
position, outlined against the sky. Galen scampered briefly on all fours, then 
rose to his feet, and was in the lead as they dashed back over the top of the 
knoll. 


The mounted apes pounded along the road, shouting and waving rifles. 
They left the cover of the trees and galloped out into the open. One of the 
gang looked in the direction of the fugitives and was surprised at what he 
saw. Virdon and Burke stood out on the crest, in plain view. He shouted to 
his leader. “Humans!” he cried. 


The leader of the strangely costumed apes pulled up and waited for the 
excited follower to catch up. “Where?” he asked. 


“There, there!” cried the ape. He pointed with his rifle, up the slope of 
the hill. Without waiting for his leader the ape turned his mount away from 
the group and charged off toward the grassy knoll. The rest of the apes 
reined up, regrouped, and rode after him, the horses laboring uphill among 
the rocks and stones. 


Burke and Virdon heard the commotion behind them. They turned briefly 
to look back, and they saw the one masked ape in the lead, the rest not far 


behind. They hurried ahead and began scrambling down the ridge’s farther 
side. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen raced madly ahead for the cover of the 
underbrush and boulders they had left behind only a few minutes before. 
From the sounds of the horses behind them, it would be close; none of the 
three friends could tell whether or not they would be overtaken before they 
reached safety. 


The leading ape crested the knoll and spurred his horse down the back 
side. The horse ramped a little and the ape pulled sharply on the reins. The 
horse slipped and stumbled awkwardly down the slope. 


Burke and Galen had already reached the safety of the underbrush and 
were hidden from the apes’ sight. They tried to urge Virdon on, but there 
was no way that they could help him. He had plainly been sighted by the 
ape. Burke and Galen exchanged worried looks. 


The ape charged Virdon, holding his torch at the ready like a flaming 
mace. Virdon stood his ground before the bellowing rider. The ape 
thundered on, aiming straight for the yellow-haired man. At the last 
possible instant, Virdon side stepped and, grabbing the shaft of the swinging 
torch, he pulled the ape from his horse in a wide, crashing arc. 


The ape landed hard. The dull thud his head made when it hit the ground 
made Virdon wince. He checked, and the ape was indeed unconscious. 
Virdon hurried to the underbrush, joining Burke and Galen; the three bent 
low to the ground and disappeared from view as the rest of the mounted 
apes galloped over the ridge. 


One of the apes dismounted to tend to his fallen comrade. The others 
fanned out, searching for any sign of the humans. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen peered out from their hiding place, well- 
concealed by the heavy underbrush, confident that they could not be spotted 
by the apes. A mounted gorilla passed close by; he was evidently the leader, 
judging from the way he gave orders to the others. He rode back and forth 
across the small clearing impatiently, while his troops failed to find their 
quarry. 

The leader of the mounted apes reined in his horse and raised his hand. 
Behind him, the other five horses were pulled to a snorting, stamping halt. 


The frightening mask hid the rider’s identity, but his broad, powerful 
physique marked him as a gorilla. He looked around at the others 
scornfully. “They’re gone,” he said. “Forget those two humans. There are 
plenty more.” 


He spurred his horse on, the others following him. They rode down to the 
bottom of the ridge and back out toward the rough trail they had been 
following when they had first spotted Burke and Virdon. The three fugitives 
watched them disappear from sight. 


When they had gone, Galen spoke up. “Did you see that?” he asked. 
“They were wearing masks!” 


“This is your world, remember,” said Burke. “Tell us what they were. 
Bandits?” 


“T don’t know everything,” said Galen. 
“You’re a big man to admit that,” said Burke. 


Galen looked at him, shocked. “Watch what you call me,” he said. “Man, 
indeed.” 


“Well,” said Burke, “you’re kind of a medium-sized ape. Anyway, I 
didn’t think you had to worry about ape bandits.” 


“They might be bandits,” said Virdon thoughtfully. “But why the 
torches?” 


Galen and Burke could offer no explanation. They looked at Virdon, all 
three puzzled. They watched the cloud of dust the apes had raised as it 
settled back slowly, covering everything, returning the area to its quiet, 
peaceful, secretly treacherous landscape. 


Later that day, Virdon, Burke, and Galen stumbled wearily up to Jasko’s 
house. It was a crudely built, small one-room cabin. On one side was a 
small open shed that served as a storeroom for feed and grain. Several 
chickens and a small goat meandered about the yard. In back of the house 
was the lake that Burke had mentioned. 


Jasko came out to welcome his two human visitors and their chimpanzee 
companion. The three travelers were tired and hungry, and Jasko brought 
them inside, where a vegetable stew was bubbling in a small kettle over an 
open hearth fire. Jasko removed the kettle from the fire and placed it on a 


nearby table where Virdon, Burke, and Galen were sitting. There was little 
conversation; each was too tired to do more than mutter a reply to Jasko’s 
friendly questions. Still, they managed to learn a little about their pursuers, 
the masked apes. 


“You’re lucky to have escaped,” said Jasko, a man in his fifties, with 
strong features and a stocky build. He was a man of the soil, born and raised 
in this very cabin. He spoke as he ladled each of his guests a bowlful of 
stew. 


“They are the Dragoons. They’ve driven off many humans, burned their 
homes, killed several. The past weeks have been bad—very bad.” 


Virdon and Burke ate some of the stew while Jasko talked. Burke looked 
up and shook his head. “This is a real nice friendly communitiy you’ve got 
here, Jasko,” he said. “I’ll bet you have some terrific Little League games.” 


“It’s hard to believe that even apes would go to all this trouble and 
violence over the killing of a single ape,” said Virdon. 

“That killing caused the kettle to boil over,” said Jasko. “It’s really 
nothing new. It’s just grown out of proportion. The apes here hate the 
humans, just like in many other places. But here they think that there are 
too many of us. It’s understandable, I guess.” 


Jasko seated himself at the table and helped himself to the stew. Galen 
hadn’t yet tasted the meal. He listened to Jasko and the two astronauts, 
staring at his dish. 


“Sure, sure,” said Virdon. “It’s the same old story. Somebody gets hot 
under the collar and decides to take the law into his own hands. It always 
turns out that a lot of innocent people suffer.” 

“T think the whole matter is terrifying,” said Galen, still staring somewhat 
forlornly at his bowl. 

Burke noticed that Galen wasn’t eating, which, for the young 
chimpanzee, was a rare enough occasion to require some explanation. 
Burke knew that one of the main points of conflict between the apes and 
humans was eating habits; the apes never ate meat, and they were disgusted 
by humans who did. 

“Chow down,” said Burke. “It’s good.” 


Galen looked up at Burke and frowned. The ape returned his attention to 
the food, playing around in it a little with his spoon. He was still reluctant to 
taste some of this human food. 


“Tt’s meatless,” said Burke, grinning at Galen’s change of expression. 

Burke’s words were welcome news to the chimpanzee. He smiled and 
lifted a spoonful of the vegetable stew to his mouth. He tasted the human 
creation. “Yes,” he said happily, “yes, it is good.” 

“Thank you,” said Jasko. “I knew that you’d be accompanying Virdon 
and Burke. I’m sorry if you thought that I’d serve you a meat dish.” 


“No, no, it’s my fault,” said Galen. “Consideration is a quality that I was 
taught is completely absent in human beings. I now have to learn exactly 
the opposite. But I have better teachers, now.” Virdon and Burke exchanged 
smiles. 


Galen ate another spoonful. Then he looked up thoughtfully. “These 
Dragoons, as you call them. Surely they’re illegal,” he said. “I mean, even 
apes must abide by laws which forbid such actions against humans.” 


“He is sometimes very naive,” said Burke in an apologetic tone. 
“He led a very sheltered life,” said Virdon. 


“Sometimes I think that’s all they have here,” said Burke. “For the apes, 
anyway.” 

Jasko waved aside ther comments. He looked serious. “We are far from 
any kind of forceful authority,” he said. “The village where you met my 
brother has enough police to deal with such things. But here . . .” Jasko’s 
voice trailed off into a despondent sigh. “Perdix and Zon try, but they 
cannot be everywhere. No, my friends. Humans are in grave jeopardy. 
Especially strangers like yourselves. Take my advice. It would be better for 
you to move on as soon as you have rested.” 


“There’s no need to try to convince me,” said Burke. “I’ve grown rather 
fond of living.” 

Virdon glanced at Jasko. “Will you come with us?” he asked. 

Jasko shook his head, slowly and sadly. “I’ve lived here my whole life. 
To start over again? No. I will take my chances. This terror cannot last 
forever.” 


Virdon and Burke looked at each other again, but this time their 
expressions were deeply concemed. 


Early the next day, the leader of the Dragoons sat astride his horse. His 
eyes were ablaze with a raging lust for blood. Around him, the sounds of 
horses’ hooves and the yells of frightened humans mingled. He had to shout 
to be heard above them. “Drive them out!” he cried. 


The Dragoon leader spurred his horse on toward the scene of terror 
which was taking place. A man and his wife were running for their lives 
into the countryside. The man stopped to scoop up his small child, who was 
crying in fear. Behind them, the Dragoons were wreaking havoc on the 
humans’ small hut. 


After breakfast, Burke and Virdon went for a swim in the small lake 
behind Jasko’s house. They were thoroughly enjoying and refreshing 
themselves. Burke kicked over on his back and sent up a fountain of water 
from his mouth. Meanwhile, Galen sat at the shore and filled a bucket with 
water. He dipped a cloth in the water and wiped off his face. 


Virdon made a surface dive and swam under the water until he couldn’t 
hold his breath any longer. Then he broke back up and gasped air into his 
aching lungs. He laughed with pleasure. “I sure haven’t had much time to 
do this since—well—since I was a boy back in Jackson County.” 


Burke splashed some water toward his friend. “Like I said before, there’s 
nothing like a lake in your backyard.” 


Galen watched the two astronauts cavorting in the water; he shook his 
head dubiously. He wondered how humans could stand getting all wet, 
having their hair matted and heavy on their bodies. Of course, humans 
didn’t have the thick hair that apes had, but still . . . Galen decided it was 
just another basic difference between apes and humans, one that he could 
find it easy to forgive. 


“Backyard?” asked Galen. He looked off toward the cabin. “Jasko’s 
house must be a half mile away.” 


Burke stood up in a shallow part of the water near the shore. He looked 
away toward Jasko’s house. “Well,” he said, “so he has a big backyard!” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Galen. “And the next thing you’ll say, Pete, is that 
it goes from here, across the lake, across the hills, right up into Central City 


to the doorstep of Zaius.” 


“Haven’t you ever seen Zaius and Jasko leaning over the back fence in 
the morning?” asked Burke. “They swap recipes and show each other 
pictures of their kids.” 


Galen frowned. “There are some things that you shouldn’t make jokes 
about,” he said. “Zaius and Jasko, indeed.” 


“You started it,” said Burke, flicking a few drops of water toward their 
chimpanzee friend. Galen ducked away. “You know,” said Virdon, “you 
should let us teach you to swim sometime, Galen.” 


“Yeah,” said Burke, “who knows? You might even learn to like it.” 
“Tt is a useful thing to know,” said Virdon. 


“No, thank you,” said Galen. “I get all of the water I want out of a 
bucket.” The chimpanzee smiled. Virdon and Burke returned his smile. 
There was a moment of lazy peace. Then Galen seemed to freeze; he had 
heard something again. “Look!” he cried, pointing toward Jasko’s house. 


Virdon and Burke followed Galen’s gesture and saw a group of ape 
horsemen moving down the road toward Jasko’s house. Though barely 
distinguishable at that distance to the human astronauts, Galen muttered 
“Dragoons!” 


Virdon watched the mounted apes for a few seconds. Finally he could 
make out the horrible leather masks, and the rifles the apes carried. 
“Dragoons,” he repeated. He and Burke moved as quickly as they could to 
the shore. Galen edged behind a bush, keeping his eyes riveted on the 
attackers. 


The Dragoons stopped for a moment about a hundred yards down the 
road from Jasko’s house. The leader leaned over the flank of his horse to 
give instructions to his followers; neither Burke nor Virdon, nor even 
Galen, could hear his words. The Dragoons lit the torches they carried, 
kicked up their horses, and rode steadfastly toward Jasko’s house. They 
shouted as they came closer, and they held their blazing torches high. The 
pounding hoofbeats, the clatter of rifles, and the metal parts of their gear 
made a fearsome racket. 


The noise brought Jasko to his door. He had been washing, and water still 
dripped from his face. He dried his hands on a coarse towel, staring for a 


moment at the mounted apes. Then Jasko reached for a wooden pitchfork 
that leaned against the house. The Dragoons paid little attention, but 
galloped menacingly into his yard. 


Jasko called out to them, but his words were drowned out by the apes. He 
took a step toward them, his pitchfork held out defiantly. He showed no 
sign at all of cowering. He was defending his home and his life, and he 
would not be robbed of either without a fight. 


Burke and Virdon were at the edge of the lake, still wet and donning 
quickly their rough-woven trousers. As soon as they had dressed, they raced 
madly for the house. Galen came out from his place of concealment and 
followed them. 


The Dragoons were stamping about the yard on their horses, doing petty 
and insulting things. One Dragoon was scattering Jasko’s few animals; the 
ape’s horse shied away from a chicken and accidentally killed another. The 
ape, who hated humans principally for their bloodthirsty ways among 
themselves, with apes, and with other animals, never noticed what he had 
done. Another Dragoon used the butt of his rifle to smash Jasko’s small 
shed, spilling the seed and grain across the yard. 


The leader of the Dragoons reined up to face the defiant Jasko. “You 
have one minute to clear out, human!” shouted the masked ape. 


Jasko spat at the Dragoon leader. “No!” he said gruffly. “I will not leave. 
This is my home!” 


“Then watch it burn!” The Dragoon leader signalled with his hand. A 
Dragoon spurred his horse forward, closer to the house, and stood in his 
stirrups to toss his torch onto the roof. 


“No!” cried Jasko, horrified at what the ape was about to do, but still 
unafraid to accept the consequences of his actions. He charged the Dragoon 
and knocked him from his saddle. The torch hit the ground. While the 
Dragoon and Jasko struggled in the dust, the leader of the masked apes 
whirled a rope and lassoed Jasko. Then, spurring his horse, the Dragoon 
leader dragged Jasko across the ground. The leader’s actions caused his 
followers to compete in a flurry of terror tactics. A torch was thrown onto 
the roof, another tossed inside the house. A cart was pulled over, broken up, 
and thrown into the growing fire. Flames erupted, consuming the entire 


structure in a matter of moments. Jasko was dragged back and forth through 
the melee. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen reached the house. The horror of the situation 
registered quickly. “Jasko!” shouted Virdon. His cry was drowned out by 
the raucous and chaotic destruction that was happening. 


Slowly, the Dragoons regrouped a little way from the blazing cabin. 
Their energies had been spent, and there was nothing left to be broken. The 
totality of their fury had been spent. The Dragoon leader reined up with 
Jasko still in tow. The human did not move. The leader dragged the still 
body once more across the yard, then raised his rifle to the sky. “This is a 
lesson for all humans!” he shouted. His voice was almost choked with 
hatred. 


Then, abruptly, with a laugh, the Dragoon leader tossed the rope aside. 
He spurred his horse and galloped off, followed by his troops; one 
chimpanzee Dragoon, however, wheeled his horse and surveyed the scene 
before he thundered off in pursuit of his leader. Virdon thought that the 
Dragoon might have caught his eye, but if that had been the case, the 
chimpanzee Dragoon would have signalled his comrades to return. Instead, 
the Dragoon shook his rifle at the still-burning cabin and rode away. 


The dust of the departing Dragoons had not yet settled when Virdon, 
Burke, and Galen ran into the yard. They stopped short when they saw 
Jasko lying in the dirt a few yards away. Virdon went to the man and knelt 
by him. 

“How is he?” asked Burke. 

Virdon glanced up. “He’s dead, Pete,” he said quietly. 

Burke and Galen stood over him, their faces wearing expressions of grief 
and frustration. Virdon looked up at them; there was no need to say 
anything. 

“We’ve got to stop all of this,” said Virdon grimly. “Somehow there must 
be a way.” 


Burke nodded. There was a painful silence. “This whole thing started 
when that ape girl’s father was murdered,” said Burke, trying to put the 
situation in perspective, trying to find a key to its solution. “Alan, I don’t 
know. It’s a long shot, but suppose we try to find the killers and get the 


whole thing back into a framework of justice, instead of vigilantism. That 
could do it.” 


Virdon considered the idea for a moment. He stood up and took a long, 
deep breath. “It’s a chance, Pete,” he said, staring down at Jasko’s corpse. 


“But where?” asked Galen. “How? What do we do first?” 


“We only have one lead,” said Virdon. “The girl, herself. Maybe she 
could be of help to us. That’s the only thing we have to turn to now.” 


Virdon and Burke crouched in hiding behind the cover of some large 
boulders. While they hid, Galen talked to an ape farmer in an open field a 
short distance from the farmer’s house. Galen had interrupted the farmer’s 
plowing; an ox and a crude plow waited nearby. The farmer pointed off 
behind Galen. The chimpanzee thanked the farmer and left; the farmer went 
back to his work, forgetting about Galen almost instantly. Galen joined his 
human companions behind the boulders. 


Burke turned to him. “Any luck?” he asked urgently. 


“T think so,” said Galen, nodding. “At least, he told me where we can 
find her.” 


“Well,” said Virdon, “that’s a start. I wish I had a better idea of what 
we’re going to do after we do find her.” 


They moved away from their place of concealment, silently and carefully, 
without arousing the attention of the ape farmer. Galen led the way in the 
direction the farmer had indicated. 


They walked up a path along the side of a grassy hill. At the top was a 
lone grave. The ape girl, Fauna, was kneeling at the gravesite with some 
flowers in her hand. Virdon, Burke, and Galen crested the hill and stopped 
when they caught sight of her. Virdon and Burke ducked back down out of 
sight. “Wait here,” said Galen. “T’Il talk to her.” He took a step forward; his 
foot snapped a twig. The cracking sound was magnified by the silence of 
the place. 

Virdon and Burke watched as Galen approached the girl. The noise of the 
breaking stick made them recoil as though it had been a cannon shot. “Oh, 
boy,” said Burke quietly. “Here we go.” 


“That’s pretty much the idea,” said Virdon. “I just wish Galen had more 
experience in these things.” 


“T wish we did, too,” said Burke. 
“T don’t think we can help but get it,” said Virdon. 
“We should live so long.” 


Galen stopped where he was; he didn’t want Fauna to think that he was 
sneaking up on her. He waited for her to turn around and look at him; for a 
moment it seemed to Galen that the young ape girl was concentrating on her 
prayers or was too involved with her grief to have heard him. He coughed 
slightly to let her know that he was there. 


Fauna reacted to the sound. Her head tilted slightly as she listened. She 
turned around, alarm beginning to show in her expression. But it was clear 
that she was not looking directly at Galen. Virdon and Burke realized at the 
Same moment that Fauna was blind. 


“Who is it?” she asked hesitantly, warily. “Who’s there?” She turned her 
head from side to side, trying to catch another sound. Galen felt a sudden 
upwelling of pity for the young ape girl; he turned back to Virdon and 
Burke, not certain of his next move. Virdon waved, indicating that Galen 
should just go on with their plan. Burke and Virdon realized with some 
relief that Fauna had not actually seen them, that she could see nothing. 
They moved slightly forward, behind Galen. 

“We are strangers here,” said Galen. “I hope that we didn’t frighten you. 
We mean you no harm.” 

Fauna’s voice was still uncertain. “You are... apes?” she asked. 

There was a moment’s pause, while Galen considered the best reply. 
Whatever he answered would determine how they would continue through 
the entire sitiuation. “Of course,” he said at last. He probed a little at her 
feelings. “You are frightened of humans?” 

Fauna indicated the grave. “They killed my father,” she said bitterly. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Galen. “I did not think they dared to kill 
apes.” 

“They’re savages,” said Fauna, the hate in her words sounding 
incongruous with her otherwise innocent manner. “I hate them. I shall 
always hate them for what they did.” 


There was another uncomfortable pause. “My name is, uh, Phoebus,” 
said Galen. “And these are my two friends, Alar and Pago.” 


“T am Fauna.” She turned, trying to locate the others. “Where are you?” 

“We’re right here,” said Burke hesitantly, glancing at Galen, wondering if 
he had done the right thing, after all. 

Fauna tilted her head again, listening to Burke’s voice. She smiled 
wistfully and shook her head. “Your voice,” she said curiously, “it’s 
familiar. Which one are you?” 


Virdon looked at Burke, wondering how Fauna could have thought that 
Burke’s voice was familiar. Burke shrugged. “I am Pago,” he said. “I don’t 
think that you know me. I’m from a very distant section. This is the first 
time I have ever been to your village.” 


“We were lost along the way,” said Galen. “We stopped for directions 
from a farmer nearby, and he told us that your community was nearby.” 

“Yes,” said Virdon. “We’ve been traveling a long way.” 

Fauna took a deep breath. “Well, then,” she said, “in that case, you must 
be tired and hungry. Even though this terrible thing has happened, I cannot 
forget the ways of hospitality that my father taught me. Will you come with 
me to my house? You can rest there, and I have food and drink.” 


Galen was about to reply, but Virdon cut him short with a curt gesture. 
“Do you live alone?” asked the blond man warily. They couldn’t let their 
sense of urgency or their physical discomfort persuade them into a 
dangerous relaxation of their guard. 

“T live with my Uncle Sestus,” said Fauna. “He has ridden into the village 
for supplies, but he will be back by nightfall.” 

Burke and Virdon looked at Galen, who merely shrugged. A decision was 
needed, and quickly; but there wasn’t enough information on which to base 
it. Could they trust this ape girl’s uncle? There was no way of telling. And 
the girl thought that all three travelers were apes; the uncle would 
immediately see that they weren’t. The evident lie would cause instant 
mistrust. 

But, on the other hand, they were hungry and tired. 


“Well,” said Burke, looking to Virdon for advice but getting only a shrug 
of the blond astronaut’s shoulders, “we haven’t much time to spare, but we 


haven’t eaten in quite a long time.” 


“Good, good,” said Fauna delightedly. “Then follow me.” The ape girl 
walked slowly back toward the grave, carrying some flowers she had 
brought when the three fugitives had interrupted her. Virdon and Burke 
backed quickly away from her as she passed, to avoid discovery if she 
accidentally touched their skin. She knelt again and placed the flowers on 
the grave, feeling it gently with her sensitive fingers. Then she rose and 
walked off with easy, sure steps, using only a stick to guide her. The two 
humans and the chimpanzee watched her, feeling a sense of admiration for 
Fauna’s courage and self-control. When she had passed, they followed. 


“T hope you will stay to meet Uncle Sestus,” she said. “You will like 
him.” 

“That may be,” whispered Burke, so that only Virdon and Galen could 
hear. “But the problem is, will he like us?” 


“Galen,” whispered Virdon, “you may have to be really charming 
tonight.” 


Galen only raised his eyebrows. “No problem,” he said. “No problem at 
all.” 


A couple of miles away, on the road that led past Jasko’s house toward 
Fauna’s village, the Dragoons galloped, tired from their raid, but exulting in 
their power and success. They were a fearsome group, although for the 
most part their only audience was themselves. They shouted to each other 
as they rode and waved their rifles fiercely above their heads. They reined 
up at a crossroad. One of the group, the same Dragoon chimpanzee who had 
watched the destruction of Jasko’s home with such emotion, pulled over to 
a wagon parked off the road beneath a shady oak tree. 

The Dragoon leader watched the chimpanzee as he harnessed his horse to 
pull the wagon. “You will be notified when we raid again,” said the leader. 

The Dragoon chimpanzee nodded that he understood. He climbed up on 
his wagon, and the rest of the Dragoons galloped off. The last Dragoon in 
the party turned and waved. “See you then, Sestus!” he called. 

The chimpanzee on the wagon removed his leather mask; beneath it, the 
graying hair and beard of Sestus, Fauna’s uncle, lay matted with sweat. He 


watched the Dragoons as they disappeared around a bend in the road. Then 
he turned and flicked the reins. The horse started walking slowly back to 


the village, and the wagon made a lonely creaking sound in the afternoon 
stillness. 


SIX 


The atmosphere of stillness and peace was so intensive that it seemed 
unbreakable to Virdon, Burke, and Galen. But that same feeling had been 
shattered on previous occasions, and the fugitives knew that this situation 
was potentially just as explosive. Nevertheless, listening to the singing of 
the birds and the sighing of boughs in the fresh ocean breeze, they could 
almost pretend that they were safe and secure. They could almost pretend 
happiness; it was as close as they ever got. 


They saw a simple frame house built of wood and stone with a small barn 
toward the rear. This was the house of Fauna’s uncle. The young female ape 
led them to the front porch and into the house. Before they entered, the 
humans and their chimpanzee friend searched carefully for any sign of the 
uncle, but he was nowhere to be seen. 


“Please sit down and be comfortable,” said Fauna when they had all 
come in. 


“This is a very nice home,” said Galen. “Bright, airy, and very clean.” 
“Thank you,” said Fauna. 
“Can we help you with something?” asked the chimpanzee. 


Fauna turned to face him. She smiled. “Why do you ask?” she said 
lightly. “Because I’m blind? Don’t be silly. I manage quite well.” 


She went about the room, setting the table with wooden utensils and 
ceramic dishes. Then she prepared a simple but refreshing vegetarian meal 
and set that, too, on the table. Finally she made some lemonade, a special 
treat. The lemons had been a gift to Fauna from Lucian, her father, shortly 
before he was murdered. She paused while squeezing the lemons; to the 
humans it seemed that she might cry. But she quickly got control of herself 
and finished setting out the meal. 

“Being unable to see has really changed very little,” she said in a soft, 
poignant voice. “I know the farm and most of the area for some distance 
around; and I am so familiar with it that I don’t really need my eyes.” 


Burke, Virdon, and Galen sat at the table and hungrily began to eat the 
food. 


“Of course, there are some things that I miss,” she said wistfully. “The 
sun setting. The colors of the flowers. And, most of all, reading. My father 
collected many books and, though I read them all when I was still young, he 
would read them to me over and over. Every night, by the fire, my father—” 
She broke off, tears at last spilling out and running down her cheeks. 


Burke watched Fauna, his expression sympathetic and pitying. He 
wanted to comfort her, but his false identity had built a wall between him 
and the chimpanzee girl. He wondered at his own feelings; after all, he had 
never felt such strong compassion before, not for an ape. Even Galen, who 
had become a genuine friend, did not create in Burke so strong an 
attachment. Burke looked at Galen, who was occupied primarily in 
emptying his plate. He was not paying close attention to what Fauna was 
saying. Virdon, like Burke, was struck by the depth of the female ape’s 
feelings. 


“You must have loved your father very much,” said Virdon gently. He 
understood what she felt, perhaps better than Burke, because Virdon had 
left his own wife and children behind. Burke had always been more of a 
lone spirit; Virdon reacted to displays of familial love with his own painful 
memories. 


“Yes,” said Fauna, nodding. 


“These humans who, uh, who...” Virdon’s voice trailed off. He couldn’t 
bring himself to finish the sentence. “Do you know who they were?” 


“No,” said Fauna, wiping the tears from her face. “But my Uncle Sestus 
Saw it happen. He was there. He told me everything.” 


“T hate to seem like I’m prying,” said Burke. “But we traveled here as 
soon as we heard the news about your father. We thought that we might be 
of some help.” 


“T appreciate your kindness,” said Fauna. “Perhaps it would be good for 
me to talk about it. Especially to such sympathetic apes as you. It helps to 
remind me that we are not as the humans. We are apes, and they are 
savages.” Again, as she said those words, her expression twisted into a 
startling mask of hatred. Burke turned a helpless face to Virdon. 


“How did it happen?” asked Burke. 


“There were two of them,” said Fauna, her voice soft and aching. “They 
came here asking for food, and my father gave it to them. He tried to make 
friends with them. Uncle Sestus warned him that humans were treacherous, 
but Father didn’t listen. Then, down by the river, the humans attacked my 
father and killed him.” 


A few seconds elapsed during which none of the three travelers wished to 
say anything. “But there must have been a reason why they did it,” said 
Burke. “There must have been some kind of motive.” 


Fauna frowned. “They’re savages,” she said bitterly. “They don’t need 
reasons to kill.” 


Once again there was a pause; Burke looked at Virdon. The situation was 
less promising than they had first imagined. A solution seemed further off 
than ever. And Fauna would be unlikely to help them; it was only a matter 
of time before their disguise was penetrated. 


“Fauna,” said Burke, “please tell me if you don’t feel like answering my 
questions. But I think we can help bring whoever is responsible for your 
father’s death to justice.” 


“That is all that I want,” said Fauna. “Now that I know nothing can ever 
bring back my father.” 


“Did your uncle get a description of them?” asked Burke. “How tall? 
What they were wearing, anything that could help us?” 


“No,” she said. “It was dark, early in the evening. Under the shadows of 
the trees, on the bank of the river, it was difficult to see clearly. Uncle 
Sestus said that he saw very little of the humans; he did not know what was 
happening until it was too late. Besides, who can tell one human from 
another? When I could see, they all looked alike to me.” 


Galen had finished his meal and sat back in his chair. He smiled at Burke 
and Virdon. “I have the same problem,” he said. Virdon just shook his head 
in disbelief. 


“Let me get some milk for you,” said Fauna. She stood up from the seat 
she had taken at the table and went into the kitchen area again. She returned 
with a pitcher of milk. She started to pour a cupful, then paused 
thoughtfully. “Pago,” she said, “where are you?” 


“Here,” said Burke warily. He had an idea what she was going to say 
next. 


She finished pouring the milk and moved very close to him. She put the 
cup of milk down and, as she drew back, she made a slight attempt to touch 
his hand. “I’d like to—” she said. 


Burke, frightened, snapped his hand away quickly, knocking over the 
milk which spilled across the table. This moment gave Burke a chance to 
move away from the table, and away from Fauna’s touch. “I’m sorry, 
Fauna,” he said. “I’m afraid that I’ve spilled your milk.” 


“Tt’s all right, Pago,” she said. “Sit down. Don’t worry about it. I’ll clean 
it up. Pour yourself some more.” 


Fauna started to get a cloth to clean up the spilled milk, but she stopped. 
She seemed to be listening to a sound that her acute hearing had picked up. 
“T think that I hear Uncle Sestus’ wagon,” she said happily. “He must be 
coming back early.” 


The fugitives reacted in alarm. Galen rose and went to a window. He 
glanced out. “I don’t see anyone yet,” he said, trying to make his voice calm 
and unwotried. “I don’t hear a wagon, either.” 


“My hearing is sharper, perhaps,” said Fauna. “I have come to depend on 
it. I can recognize sounds that most people can’t even hear.” 


“Ah, yes,” said Galen evenly. “I see a wagon coming along the road in 
the distance. It’s drawn by a single horse. A single chimpanzee is riding in 
it. That would be your uncle. The back of the wagon is filled with supplies.” 


Galen turned around. Burke and Virdon had gotten to their feet; the three 
stood motionless, trying to decide the best course now. It was plain that they 
couldn’t stay to be discovered by Fauna’s Uncle Sestus. But they couldn’t 
run out without arousing the ape girl’s suspicions. 


“Fauna,” said Burke quietly, “there’s something I think we’d better tell 
you—” 

Virdon and Galen showed alarm at the dark-haired man’s words. Burke 
just waved for them to be silent. Fauna turned toward Burke curiously. He 
spoke to her quickly and confidently. Everything depended on their 
elaborating the original lie without alienating Fauna. Burke got a sudden 
inspiration; he did not have much time. 


“What could it be?” asked Fauna, her face creased with a frown of 
surprise. “Surely you’re not going to tell me that you’re human beings, after 
all.” 


Burke gave a strained laugh. He held up his hand again to signal to his 
friends that he knew what he was doing, and that they ought to play along. 
“Oh, no,” he said. “Nothing like that. You said that you miss reading, most 
of all. Well, the love of books is something that we share with you. But 
unfortunately it’s gotten us into trouble with the Ministry of Knowledge.” 


Fauna’s frown deepened. She did not understand the ways of the apes in 
Central City or the workings of the government. “Trouble?” she said. 
“What kind of trouble?” 


“There were certain books which we didn’t know had been banned,” said 
Burke. “The police found those books in our house. Rather than be tossed 
into prison just because we like to read, we chose to run.” 


Fauna was astonished. She had never heard of anything so terrible 
happening among apes. “You mean, they were going to punish you for 
reading?” she asked. 

Virdon picked up on Burke’s idea and added a supporting argument. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s a matter of those ideas in books which some, people 
find threatening to their way of life.” 


Galen peered out of the window again. Sestus was drawing closer; he 
was only a couple of hundred yards down the road. Whatever Burke was 
leading up to, it had better reach its conclusion soon. 


“But surely it can’t be against the law to think,” said Fauna. 


“Your uncle might not be as understanding as you are,” said Burke. “We 
better leave now, before he comes. You can see why we have to be careful.” 


Fauna seemed disturbed. She considered what Burke said. “Yes,” she 
said, “I’m afraid Uncle Sestus doesn’t feel quite the same way as I do about 
books. He used to quarrel about them with my father.” Fauna fell silent. 
Galen looked at Burke, trying to convey a thought of “what now?” Virdon 
wore the same expression. Unfortunately for all of them, Burke had arrived 
at the same empty conclusion. “I have an idea,” said Fauna. “I know a place 
where you can hide safely. You can rest there as long as you like. It’s not far 
from here.” 


Galen was uncertain. He preferred just making a run for it and leaving 
the territory altogether. “I don’t think that’s a very—” he said. 


“Oh, please,” interrupted Fauna. “Let me do this for you. It would give 
me great pleasure.” 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen exchanged glances. A silent vote was taken. 


Sestus drove the loaded wagon into the yard in front of his house. The 
wagon and the horse made a noisy alarm for the two humans and two 
chimpanzees inside. The wagon passed the front door and went around the 
corner of the house to the small barn. When the wagon had passed, Fauna 
led the astronauts and their chimpanzee ally out of the house and toward the 
sea cliffs beyond. Galen carried a basket of food and drink. They walked 
quickly across the yard, as quietly as they could manage. 


Sestus got down from the wagon. He was tired from the day’s 
excitement; he was thinking about unloading the wagon, and then eating 
dinner and taking a nap. He unhitched the horse from the wagon, 
completely unaware of the group leaving the house. 


Fauna cautiously led the fugitives toward the cliffs. The farther they 
marched, the better were their chances of escaping without detection by 
Sestus. They entered the cool shade of the nearby wood, and followed a 
stream as it ran toward the sea. Finally, Fauna found the path she was 
looking for, and they followed it down between high banks, to a narrow 
beach lapped by ocean waves. 


Fauna led them to a cave cut into the side of the cliffs, above the water. 
The cave could be reached only by a narrow ledge which ran from the sand 
upward at a steep angle. The cave was safe from discovery from above; 
only if someone followed Fauna’s secret path could it be seen at all. The 
entrance was obscured by foliage. Fauna moved forward, her stick touching 
trees and rocks, making her way quite surely, with obvious familiarity of 
each thing she touched. 

Fauna moved to the cave entrance with Virdon, Burke, and Galen 
following at a safe distance. She swept back the foliage and led them inside 
the cave. Virdon was about to enter, when he stopped and looked around at 
the cave, the beach, and the ocean. 


“Wait a minute, Pete,” he said. “I have the strangest feeling.” 


“Do you think we’re in danger here?” asked Burke. 
“No, no, it isn’t that. Does this place look familiar to you?” 


Burke paused and looked around him. “Oh, good grief,” he said in 
hushed tones. “Hanson Point. We spent a couple of days here after the 
preflight indoctrination. I remember the cave. It didn’t have all that stuff 
growing in front of it. In fact, it wasn’t so high above the water then. And 
the beach was only a few feet wide at this point.” 


“That was two thousand years ago, buddy,” said Virdon. 
“Oh, man,” said Burke. He just stared at the cave mouth. 


“See,” said Virdon, “it can hit you, too. You weren’t as alone in our 
world as you wanted to pretend. You had a date with that redhead, the same 
afternoon we got yelled at by that colonel.” 


“T remember,” said Burke. “I remember that redhead. Two thousand years 
has done nothing to hurt my memory. Jan Adams. We carved our initials in 
this same cave. She may be the only woman I ever carved my initials with.” 


“T wonder if they’re still in there?” said Virdon, smiling sadly. 
“I’m almost afraid to look,” said Burke. “I wish she was still there.” 


The two men looked out to sea, at the constant, yet ever-changing waves. 
After a moment of silent thought, they entered the cave. 


They saw Galen standing just inside, and Fauna bustling about the small 
room. She was wiping off dust from chairs and table, dust which she 
couldn’t see but which she knew must be there. She reached up to a small 
shelf and brought down some small candles. She found some of the large, 
clumsy matches used by the apes, and lit a couple of the candles. “Ah,” she 
said. “I’m glad these are still here. I haven’t needed them for a long time. I 
don’t suppose this place would make a comfortable home for three apes, but 
it will do temporarily. It has a lot of wonderful memories for me.” 


Burke was about to say something, about the cave and about memories, 
but something made him keep quiet. 


Fauna took the rest of the candles down from the shelf. Galen took these 
from her and then lit them. The yellowish glow from the small flames 
illuminated the interior of the cave. It was larger than Galen had at first 
estimated. Even Virdon and Burke had forgotten just how large the cave 
was. There were chairs made of wood and carved from stone. There was a 


clutter of articles on the table, things which Fauna had made use of since 
childhood, plates, cups, bowls, and so on. Galen put the basket of food on 
the table while the others looked around. 


“T used to come here with someone I grew up with,” she said, thinking 
back. “Someone I cared for very much. It was our secret place where we 
could hide and play and shut out the grown-up world.” 


“You just can’t shut out the grown-up world,” said Virdon. “No matter 
how hard you try. It’s always waiting, and it pounces on you, sometimes 
when you least expect it.” 


Fauna was lost in her own thoughts; she didn’t seem to have heard 
Virdon. “He left here long ago,” she said in a melancholy voice. “When I 
became blind...” 


There was a quiet moment, during which Fauna reached out her hands. 
“Pago... ?” she whispered. 


Burke didn’t recognize his assumed name for a few seconds. He, too, was 
lost in the surge of memories that the cave brought back; memories that, 
while different for Fauna, Burke, and Virdon, were equally strong in their 
poignancy. Only Galen had never seen the cave before. Only he had been 
spared its sentimental pull. Burke was tracing the initials PB. and J.A. 
carved in the side of the cave. There were other initials carved there, too, 
most of which hadn’t been there before; he wondered whether human or ape 
hands had made them. 


“Pago?” asked Fauna again. 
“T’m here, Fauna,” said Burke. 


She turned to the sound of his voice and moved closer to him. He backed 
instinctively to avoid the close contact, but quickly he found himself against 
the damp stone wall of the cave. 

“Your voice reminded me,” said Fauna. “It’s so much like his .. .” She 
moved closer to Burke; the man sank down against the wall a little, but 
there was no chance that he could escape this time. 

“T wonder,” she said awkwardly, but almost imperatively, “I wonder if I 
might touch your face...” 

Virdon and Galen were alarmed almost beyond the breaking point. 
Perhaps Galen had been right—that the entire situation had been a mistake 


from the beginning. But now it was too late to back out gracefully. If there 
had been an error in judgment, and the humans were not certain, merely 
admitting to it would not save them now. 


Fauna was not aware of the confusion and panic she was causing. “It 
would help me to know what you look like,” she said. 


Slowly, she lifted her hand, moving it toward him. Burke was shaken, 
knowing that he couldn’t allow her to touch him without giving away the 
fact that he was human, and that he had wilfully deceived her. He was at the 
point of guiltily revealing his ruse when Galen moved noiselessly beside 
him and took Fauna’s hand. The chimpanzee guided the young female’s 
hand up to his own shaggy ape face, giving her the impression that she was 
actually touching Burke. Fauna examined the features of Galen’s face as 
Burke moved slightly out of the way. Fauna seemed to be very happy with 
the impressions she received. “It’s .. . very much as I thought,” she said. “A 
strong, handsome face.” 


Her fingers touched Galen’s coarse simian features for a moment; Galen 
began to perspire nervously, hoping that Fauna wouldn’t ask “Pago” to 
speak. That would only necessitate another round of shuffling. Sooner or 
later, they would be trapped; and, as far as Galen was concerned, later was 
always better. 


Slowly Fauna dropped her hand. Slowly Galen backed away, sliding 
along the rough rock wall. After a few steps, he turned and walked 
somewhat noisily, indicating that he had joined his companions. For all 
intents and purposes, they had all reassumed their proper false identities. 
Fauna went to the entrance of the cave. She turned to face her new friends. 
“Please stay,” she said. “It’s been so long since I’ve felt that I could be 
useful. You’ll be safe here. I’ll come back in the morning with more food, 
after Uncle Sestus leaves for the village.” 


She turned and went out of the cave. They could hear her steps fading 
away along the narrow ledge outside. There was a moment’s silence, while 
they waited for Fauna to get out of hearing range. Then Burke turned to 
Galen. “That was really close, buddy,” he said. “All she had to do was find 
out I’m a human.” 


Galen nodded, but his expression was somewhat upset. “I didn’t like 
doing that,” he said. “It wasn’t right to deceive her, no matter what our 


reasons were.” 


Burke nodded his understanding. “Yeah,” he said. They stood looking at 
each other. “Well,” said Burke, “where do we go from here? From what 
Fauna said, our chances of finding the killers are next to zip.” 


“So we do the next best thing,” said Virdon. “We go after the Dragoons.” 


“Wait a minute, Alan,” said Burke. “Chasing down two human criminals 
is one thing, but taking on the Dragoons? They’re not the Campfire Girls, 
pal. They don’t like us.” 


“How on earth do you intend to accomplish that?” asked Galen. 


Virdon chewed his lip thoughtfully. “One of the great accomplishments 
of human civilization was the vast stockpile of ancient wisdom we 
accumulated. For instance, an old human proverb: cut off the head of a 
snake and the body dies. Great old proverb.” 


Burke grinned. “An all-purpose saying. It works for anything. That’s the 
trouble with you apes. You’re too specialized.” 


“You just told me last week that we weren’t specialized enough,” said 
Galen. “Wait a minute. You’re both confusing me!” 


Virdon thought for a few seconds more, straightening out the details of 
his scheme in his own mind. “Look, Galen,” he said, “if we can expose the 
Dragoon leader, or even maybe, capture him, then Perdix will be forced to 
arrest him.” 


Galen looked puzzled and doubtful. It wasn’t clear to him precisely why 
Perdix would be compelled to arrest the leader of the Dragoons; after all, 
while the Dragoons were an illegal group, apes rarely arrested other apes. 
The police were there to control the human population, generally speaking. 

“The point is, Galen,” said Burke, “no leader, no Dragoons.” 

“All right,” said the chimpanzee, “that sounds reasonable.” In his mind, 
though, the idea was still slightly less than that. “But, granted the logic of 
your plan, how do you propose to reveal his identity?” 

“From the inside,” said Virdon. “Somebody will have to join the 
Dragoons and find out who he is. Once he’s exposed, the group will fall 
apart and this crazy killing will stop.” 


Something in Virdon’s words struck unpleasantly. “Somebody?” asked 
Galen. “Who is somebody?” 


There was an amused silence. After all, Galen had answered his own 
question. 


“Me?” he cried. Virdon and Burke laughed; they had never seen quite so 
astonished an expression on the poor chimpanzee’s face. 


The rest of the day passed slowly. Virdon, Burke, and Galen spent the 
hours trying to coordinate their roles in the plan to end the vigilante 
movement. There were so many variables: how long could their deception 
hold? Could they keep themselves hidden, even while they worked toward 
their goal? Would the apes of the Dragoons trust and accept Galen? And, 
the same question that disturbed their sleep, the same possibility they faced 
each day, but which they never discussed—what if Perdix or one of the 
gorillas recognized Virdon, Burke, and Galen from General Urko’s 
dispatches? It was possible that Urko had ordered them shot on sight. 


After a little thought, the three friends began to realize that the odds 
against their success were piling up faster than any one could count. 


They ate the food that Fauna had left them, and when it began to get 
dark, they closed up the entrance to the cave with branches and boughs. 
They talked for a while later, then blew out the candles and went to sleep. 


The sun rose an hour after the chimpanzee, Sestus, had risen to tend to 
his chores the next morning. After finishing his work and eating a quick 
breakfast, Sestus prepared to leave for the village. Fauna walked with him 
to the wagon. Sestus gave the girl ape a kiss on the cheek, boarded his 
wagon, and drove it out around the house and toward the small community. 
Fauna waited a few seconds, then returned to the house. She was unaware 
that Galen had watched the scene from the safety of some nearby trees. He 
waited nervously as Sestus’ wagon approached him. Galen looked up 
toward Virdon and Burke, who had climbed a hillside overlooking Sestus’ 
house. They were concealed behind a low growth of bushes, with a good 
view of the scene below. They waved to Galen to get out into the middle of 
the road. 


Galen looked away from Virdon and Burke, back toward the approaching 
wagon. He was glad to realize that the two humans couldn’t see how afraid 


he was. 


Sestus was still unaware that anything unusual was happening. He drove 
with his chin sunk against his chest, his eyes half-closed. Suddenly he was 
brought completely awake as Galen jumped out, waving and shouting. 
“Stop! Stop!” shouted the chimpanzee. 


“Who is this?” muttered Sestus to himself. Nevertheless, he reined up the 
horse and stopped the wagon. “What is it?” he asked. “What’s the matter?” 


Galen took a deep breath. It was too late to back out now. He was 
committed to seeing the charade through. “Two humans,” he cried. “They 
attacked me! Took my horse!” 

Sestus was instanty alert. “Where?” he asked, shocked. 

Yes, thought Galen, where? “Uh, over that way, that way!” He pointed 
off in what he hoped was a likely direction. He wished that he could 
remember the geography of the area better; he might be pointing directly at 
the ocean. Well, if he wanted to go riding in the surf, that was his business. 
Sestus would believe him. After all, they were both apes. “Is there a village 
nearby where I can report this to the police?” 


“Climb aboard,” said Sestus. “I will take you there.” 


Galen climbed up on the wagon, and it rumbled off down the road. When 
it rounded a bend, Burke and Virdon lost sight of it. 


Virdon and Burke felt much the same as Galen, although their parts 
didn’t require them to become so intimately involved with the Dragoons. 
The wagon carrying the two chimpanzees was gone, its sound muffled by 
the distance and the foliage. Quickly the area regained its peaceful and 
serene mask. 

“T never knew that there was so much ham in an ape,” said Burke 
thoughtfully. “It’s amazing how good an actor he is.” 

“He thinks of it as lying,” said Virdon. “It makes him feel adventurous. 
Whatever it is, let’s hope it works.” 

They turned and moved quickly along the hillside, keeping as low as 
possible to avoid detection. 

Virdon and Burke began jogging on a narrow trail parallel to the road. 
They said nothing, but conserved their energy for the tiring job ahead. They 
had covered perhaps half a mile; each had relaxed a little, lulled by the 


stillness of the woods and the pleasant weather. Suddenly Virdon saw 
something moving ahead of them. He dropped to his stomach, lying flat on 
the ground. “Down, Pete!” he said urgently. Burke dropped to the ground 
before the words even left Virdon’s mouth. 


Burke moved his head slightly, so that he could watch ahead of him. 
There was a gorilla on horseback moving at a steady pace along a path 
leading toward the woods. He didn’t seem to be aware that the two humans 
were nearby; Virdon and Burke did nothing to attract his attention. After a 
short while they felt that they had not been spotted, and that they could 
safely continue. They sat up in the prickly grass. 

“Okay,” said Burke. “Hitch number one in our plans. Was that a 
Dragoon? Or was that Perdix, the police officer here? Or, what was his 
deputy’s name? Zon?” 

Virdon shook his head. “I don’t know,” he said. “There’s no way of 
telling. He could be a Dragoon. We have to realize that we’re operating 
completely in the dark. Our plans have to be flexible.” 


“Yeah,” said Burke. “Flex us right into a firing squad. I suppose that we 
could follow him. Maybe we could find out something useful. We don’t 
have anything to lose. At least it would be a positive action.” 

“All right,” said Virdon. 

“We could tail him until—” 


“Not we,” said Virdon. “Me. I saw him first. Anyway, you have to keep 
an eye on the store. We can’t let Fauna get suspicious.” 


“Terrific,” said Burke. “This is the hardest thing I’ve had to do since we 
landed in this left-handed world. I have to spend the whole day waltzing 
away from that ape girl. I get tired.” 

“Tt’ll get your legs back in shape,” said Virdon. 

“Sure,” said Burke, frowning. “Don’t be gone long.” He gave Virdon a 
quick slap on the back and smiled. Then he got up and started running, back 
to the cave. Virdon watched him for a moment, then he got up and started 
running after the gorilla. 


The branches hung heavily above the road. The sun glared through the dark 
leaves, making bright, jewel-like beads of light that passed above Galen’s 


head as he rode along in Sestus’ cart. The birds and insects, whose sounds 
had cheered Galen earlier, were inaudible now beneath the racket of the 
horse’s hooves and the rumbling of the solid wooden wheels. The noise of 
the wagon was so loud that Sestus and Galen conversed in voices that grew 
hoarse from shouting. 


Sestus was excited and disturbed by Galen’s story. The thing that he 
desired more than anything else was for things to stay the same; he hated 
interfering factors that created changes in his life. Still, Galen’s bad news 
was offset by Sestus’ acquaintance with the pleasant young ape. “You say 
that you were thinking about settling here, Phoebus?” he asked. 


Galen made a wry face. “I was,” he said. “But if, as you say, the area is 
overrun with humans,” here Galen’s voice took on a strong overlay of 
disgust, so noticeable that Sestus turned to glance at him with eyebrows 
raised, “I will definitely have to reconsider.” 


“Oh, the community has its good points, too,” said Sestus. 


“No doubt, no doubt,” said Galen. “I’m not trying to say anything 
negative about this area. After all, I haven’t yet seen the village or met your 
fellow residents. But just the smell of so many humans about must be 
overwhelming!” 


Sestus laughed at the vehemence of Galen’s words. But after a moment 
he grunted his agreement. “What can you expect?” he said, shaking his 
head. “They’re nothing but animals.” 

“That’s what I mean, precisely,” said Galen. “I take it that you have no 
liking for humans, either, Sestus?” 

“1 would rather keep company with a rattlesnake!” said the graying 
Sestus. “They’re not half as treacherous and at least the snakes rattle before 
they strike.” 

“T know exactly what you mean,” said Galen, amused. 

“Perhaps you don’t know how far my feelings go,” said Sestus. “Only a 
short time ago, my own brother was murdered by humans.” 

Galen acted stunned by the news. “Murdered!” he said. “Oh, I’m terribly 
sorry to hear that. I can safely assume that the humans responsible were 
dealt with unmercifully.” 


Sestus laughed derisively. “They haven’t even been caught yet,” he said. 
“T doubt that they ever will be.” 


There was something in Sestus’ tone, more than in his words themselves, 
which indicated to Galen that now was as good a time as any to take a 
chance. Perhaps Sestus was only a mourning, angry, and helpless adult ape; 
but, perhaps, he was something more. If he were, then things might begin to 
happen on schedule; if not, he might give Galen a clue about what had to be 
done to meet a representative of the Dragoons. 


“What an amazing and unhappy coincidence,” said Galen sadly. “You 
know, where I just came from we had a similar killing. I can tell you, none 
of us apes was at all prepared for such savagery. We had been lulled into a 
kind of false sense of security, because in our generous and foolish hearts, 
we had assumed that humans might possess our own feelings of revulsion 
toward murder. But, mark my words, once the horrible deed was done, we 
got together. Our eyes had been opened conceming the true nature of 
humans. And the only way we could deal with the problem was by—no. 
No, I’m sorry. I swore secrecy never to reveal—” 


Sestus’ interest was aroused more and more during Galen’s bit of play- 
acting. Of course, Galen had invented a situation that closely paralleled 
what had happened here with the Dragoons; that way, Sestus would quickly 
discover that this Phoebus was an ape with interests similar to his own. Or 
else, Sestus would be outraged, and Galen, with some careful probing, 
would learn who the ringleaders of the Dragoons were. “Go on,” said 
Sestus. “You can trust me.” 


“Of course, of course,” said Galen, showing the initial reluctance that 
Sestus would expect to see. “Still, I’m not sure...” 


Galen waited a moment, letting Sestus become more curious. “A group 
of us apes banded together,” said Galen at last. “We ran about fifty humans 
off and burned their homes. We even killed a few. It did wonders as far as 
keeping the rest in line.” 


“Ah, fine, fine!” cried Sestus, elated. “You know, the entire ape world 
would be much better off if it were without humans altogether.” 

“My sentiments, exactly,” said Galen. “In fact, if I had my way, we’d 
drive them all out and ship them back to the Forbidden Zone where they all 


came from.” 


Both apes laughed at the thought. Galen realized that with a few well- 
placed lies and exaggerations, he had completely won over Sestus’ 
confidence and admiration. Galen felt a glow of pride; he wished that 
Virdon and Burke could see him now. 


“You know, Phoebus,” said the elder chimpanzee, “I think you will enjoy 
meeting some special friends of mine.” 


“Special friends?” asked Galen innocently. 


Sestus nodded. He lowered his voice, although they still drove through a 
green and tangled forest. “Have you ever heard of the Dragoons?” he asked. 


Galen pretended to think for a moment. “Dragoons?” he said musingly. 
“Why, no, I don’t believe I have. Tell me about them.” He turned toward 
Sestus with his sincerest look of interest. . . 


Krono the gorilla, one of the three young militant apes who had caused such 
a scene during Lucian’s funeral, prodded his horse on, moving at a walk up 
a steep trail. His thoughts were elsewhere, and he didn’t pay much attention 
to his surroundings; the horse was familiar enough with the path. Behind 
Krono, Virdon followed stealthily, half-running, at a distance that prevented 
Krono from hearing the sounds of his pursuer. For some reason, when 
Krono topped the small hill, he halted the horse and turned in the saddle, 
surveying the path behind him. Virdon ducked into the underbrush on one 
side of the trail, out of sight. Krono, confident that he wasn’t being 
followed, continued on. A short time later, so did Virdon. 


While Galen rode with Sestus and Virdon trailed Krono, Pete Burke had 
climbed down to the cave. He made a snack out of the remnants of the food 
Fauna had given them. Then he idly explored the cave again, feeling yet 
another shiver of strange emotion when he saw the carved initials. He 
forced himself to forget the past, at least for the moment; he set about 
cleaning the wooden and rock furniture in the cave, for want of anything 
better to do. Who had made the furniture? Ape or human? Burke would 
never know. He wished only that Virdon would forget the gorilla on 
horseback and return to the cave. He started to go toward the entrance of the 


cave, with a vague notion of climbing up and looking for his friend, when 
he heard something. “Alar?” he called. 


It was Fauna. She stepped into the cave toward Burke. He reacted in 
surprise when he saw her, retreating a little to avoid contact, disturbed at 
being alone with her, without Galen to help him out in case of a crisis. 
Fauna didn’t seem to be at all concerned; she was still unaware of the larger 
situation in which she was playing such an important part. She carried 
another basket of food for Burke and his friends. “It’s Fauna, Pago,” she 
said. “Isn’t Alar here? I’ve brought food. I suppose it isn’t much for three 
healthy chimpanzees, but I have to be careful with my uncle’s supplies.” 


“Thank you, Fauna,” said Burke. “Alar and, uh, Phoebus went to get 
some fresh water from the stream.” 


Fauna brushed on past him. “I’m glad,” she said. “I like talking with 
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you. 
“Same here,” said Burke worriedly. 


“T’m glad that we can talk now, just the two of us.” Burke did not reply. 
Fauna settled to the ground and uncovered the basket. She put out some 
fruit on a cloth napkin. There was a strained silence; finally Fauna said, 
“Pago?” 

Burke sighed and closed his eyes. Here it comes again, Pete thought, 
Fauna’s lonely and dangerous prying. He couldn’t help being fond of her, 
even though she was an ape; but his own feelings had to be repressed, even 
his natural tendency toward kindness. There were lives at stake, the lives of 
the humans in the area, like Jasko. And, Burke reminded himself, also the 
lives of Virdon and Galen. And Pete Burke’s, as well. 

“Pago?” 

“Yeah?” said Burke. “I’m sorry, Fauna. I was just thinking about the 
homes we left behind. My family. My friends.” There, thought Burke. That 
ought to cement the old identity a little better. 


“Can you tell me about the books you’ve read?” she asked. Burke sighed 
again; he was glad the question wasn’t more personal. Everything would be 
all right if he could keep things on an intellectual level until help arrived. 
But Fauna would have to cooperate. “Could you tell me some of the 
stories?” she said. 


“T suppose that I could,” he said. “You know that those books were what 
got us into trouble. And if I tell you about them, they may get you into 
trouble, too. I’m not sure that I ought to do that.” 


“Oh, don’t worry,” said Fauna. “I can say that my father showed the 
books to me.” 


“Well, I just wanted to be certain that you understood. In case some of 
the gorilla police came and started asking questions. Then you wouldn’t 
think less of me.” 


“1’d never do that, Pago,” said Fauna breathlessly. “I understand.” 


Burke rubbed his eyes. It hurt him to keep adding to the deception, but it 
was all for the best he kept telling himself. How often had people done 
things, all for the best, and had them turn out just the opposite? 


“All right, then,” he said. “I suppose it wouldn’t do any harm.” Fauna 
found a chair and Burke sat down across from her. “Well,” he said 
hesitantly, “there was one I always liked. It was about a ma—I mean, an 
ape. An ape who became stranded on an island in the middle of a great 
ocean. His name was ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 


“Robinson Crusoe?” asked Fauna. “What a strange name.” 
“Tt was long ago,” said Burke. “When apes had two names.” 
“What kind of an ape was he? Was he a gorilla?” 


“No,” said Burke. “He was a chimpanzee. I think that he might have been 
very much like your father.” Fauna said nothing to this, but her expression 
wavered for a moment, on the brink of tears. Burke saw this and hurried on. 
“One day he was walking on the beach of this island, and he saw a footprint 
in the sand. It was the footprint of a human.” 


Fauna listened, fascinated despite the cold shudder that passed through 
her at the mention of the human. “What happened to the poor chimpanzee?” 
she asked. 


Sestus and Galen arrived in the village of the apes while Burke was 
entertaining Fauna with the story. The citizens of the village were going 
about their day’s business, shopping, visiting, and delivering mail and 
business orders. The activity was mild compared to what Galen had become 
accustomed to in Central City, but he was growing fond of the slow pace 


and the friendly atmosphere of the rural towns. One difference between this 
village and others Galen had visited during his forced exile was the 
complete absence of humans on the streets. It was a rare thing; even in the 
humblest ape communities, there were a number of humans used for slave 
labor. But, considering the mood of the apes in this town, it wasn’t difficult 
to understand. 


As they drove down the main street of the village, they saw two 
uniformed mounted gorillas riding slowly toward them. When the gorillas 
saw Sestus, they reined up close by the wagon. Sestus pulled his horse to a 
halt and greeted the apes. Galen took a deep breath; here was the first test of 
their improvised scheme. 


“Good morning, Perdix,” said Sestus. “Good day, Zon.” Perdix, whom 
Galen had already tentatively identified from his police uniform, nodded. 


“Sestus,” he said by way of a curt greeting. Zon did not say anything. 
“We were about to begin our afternoon rounds,” said Perdix. “Have you 
heard of anything out of the ordinary in the area today?” 


“Strange that we should meet you like this,” said Sestus. He nodded 
toward Galen. “This is my friend Phoebus. I met him on the road, perhaps a 
mile or two from the village, shortly after I left my house. He was attacked 
by two humans. He was left alone, helpless. They took his horse. He was 
lucky that I happened by. Another outrage, Perdix. I hope it hasn’t 
dissuaded Phoebus from settling in our community.” 


Perdix looked at Phoebus with narrowed eyes. “Two humans, you say.” 


“Yes,” said Galen, warming to the task of being Phoebus, the traveling 
chimpanzee. “It happened just as my benefactor, Sestus, told it. Do you 
think that you can get my horse back? It was given to me by my father, and 
it would hurt the poor old ape to hear that it was stolen. It isn’t worth much, 
but—” 


Galen was interrupted by a curt gesture from Perdix. The young 
chimpanzee was happy; he had learned that a style of run-on embroidery of 
facts and outright lies often made a false story seem more real. It was much 
more fun than studying had been, back when he was a promising scholar in 
Central City. 


Perdix turned to his deputy, nodding absently to Galen. “Perhaps the two 
humans are the very same killers we are looking for already.” 


Zon nodded in agreement and looked at Galen. “Rest assured, Phoebus,” 
he said. “These human criminals will be hunted down.” 


“They will be found, captured, and disposed of, within the law,” said 
Perdix. “We will bring them in.” 


“That’s very reasssuring,” said Galen. Perdix and Zon each gave a kind 
of half-salute to Sestus, nodded to Galen, and turned their horses in the 
direction Sestus’ wagon had come from. They rode out at a brisk gallop. 
Sestus jerked on his reins, and the wagon continued on down the street, to 
the first of the old ape’s stops for that day. 


In the secret cave, Burke was still elaborating on the story of Robinson 
Crusoe; it had never occurred to him before how much his own situation 
was like that of Defoe’s hero. But, in a way, in a much more complete and 
hopeless way, Burke and Virdon were shipwrecked, too. The astronauts 
would gladly have traded places with Crusoe, just to have the knowledge 
that they were somewhere—anywhere, in their old, human world again. 
But, like Crusoe, they were learning to make the best of what happened to 
be handy. And, like Crusoe, they had to do it without much in the way of 
help from other people. 


Fauna had sat through the entire tale without saying a word. Burke had 
done his best to salt the narrative with what he hoped were subtle but 
pointed comments about brotherhood and the need for apes and humans to 
learn to live together in peace. He wondered if Fauna had understood. “And 
so,” concluded Burke, “after thirty-five years, Crusoe and his human friend, 
Friday, were rescued and taken to Crusoe’s home to live.” There was a 
pause after he finished; Burke looked anxiously toward the cave entrance. 


“Alar and Phoebus haven’t come back,” he said, getting up and pacing 
across the cave’s dim interior. “I’m getting a little concerned.” 


“I’m sure they’Il be all right,” said Fauna, dismissing the subject. “I love 
the story of Robinson Crusoe, even though the human frightened me. I 
don’t trust him.” Burke grimaced but said nothing. “I wish that I could read 
those books,” said the young ape girl. “Are you sure this story came from 
one of the old books?” 


“I’m sure,” said Burke. “Does it sound like anything we apes write? 
That’s why I was so interested. But the Ministry of Knowledge says that it 
knows what is best for apes to read and know and think.” 


“That can’t be right,” said Fauna. “You must have misunderstood what 
they said. Or they must have misunderstood what you did. Our governing 
council wouldn’t be so silly.” 


“T’ve heard stories that those old books, the ones that are so different than 
ours, were written by humans, a long time ago,” said Burke. 


Fauna was silent for a moment. “Now,” she said, “that was worse than 
silly. Pll pretend you didn’t say it at all.” She got up from where she was 
sitting and moved toward a shelf where some loose rocks covered a small 
opening. “I want to show you something, Pago,” she said. She put her hand 
into the opening, reaching inside and trying to locate something purely by 
touch. She moved the rocks to make the opening larger and took a dusty 
journal from the hiding place. She wiped it off and handed it to Burke. He 
looked at it curiously. It was roughly made and bound together, the kind of 
heavy, inefficient construction that marked the apes’ published works. 


“What is it?” asked Burke. 


“Tt is something I would like you to read to me,” said Fauna, her voice a 
little choked with emotion. “It’s something my father left me, something he 
wrote himself. He told me that I should never show it to Sestus, that my 
uncle would not understand.” 


Burke opened the journal carefully and began to read on the first page. “ 
‘I came into the woods because I wanted to live only with the essential facts 
of life,’ ” he recited. 


Fauna listened to the words in rapt attention. Burke could not decide 
whether this was the first time that she had heard what Lucian had written 
in his journal, or if the words were ones that Fauna had listened to often, 
read by her beloved father. Burke was impressed by what he was reading, 
too; unlike almost everything he had ever read by ape authors, the contents 
of the journal had a sensitivity that was almost—human was the only word 
that Burke could come up with. 


He knew it wasn’t fair, that saying apes weren’t human only perpetuated 
the kind of thinking that had caused so much trouble in his own time and in 


this time. But Burke knew that he was a product of his environment, for 
good and for bad. And, as far as the bad was concerned, it would take a 
great effort to overcome its influence. Burke almost thought superhuman 
effort instead of great; but he caught himself. No sense in making the same 
mistake twice in one thought. 


“ “You see, nearest the bone is where life is sweetest... ,’ ” he read. The 
words had a familiar ring to them. 


The room was dark, made darker by heavy, coarse curtains which had been 
drawn across the two windows in the back wall. The small storeroom was 
crowded and hot; chimpanzees and gorillas, even a couple of orangutans, 
stood about the back room of one of the village’s buildings. Ceramic mugs 
filled with fermented apple juice clattered together, as the apes raised them 
in a ceremonial toast. 


The talking and joking stopped with the knocking together of the mugs. 
This was no mere joyful celebration; it was a cold and serious initiation. 
The solemn voice of Sestus broke through the gloom. “A toast to our 
Dragoon-to-be,” he called. “To Phoebus!” 


Around the room, small points of candlelight, symbolic of the wicked 
torches the Dragoons wielded, picked off points in the bright eyes and 
perspiring brows of the assembled apes. In the crowd, besides Sestus and 
Galen, were Macor, Chilot, and others to whom Galen had been introduced, 
but whose names he had already forgotten. 


Galen pretended to be surprised and pleased at the meaning of the 
ceremony and the acceptance he had won. The truth was that the young 
chimpanzee was almost ready to collapse from fear. The apes drank a gulp 
of their liquor. Then two torches were lit and placed on either side of a 
broad banner that symbolized the might and unity of all apes. 

“To all apes!” cried a Dragoon. The apes raised their mugs again, and 
Galen joined them. They took another drink. 


“To the Dragoons!” 


They drank a third time. This concluded the ceremony, and the apes 
shouted their approval. They laughed and drank up the rest of the liquor and 
clapped Galen on the back. 


“Congratulations, Phoebus,” said Sestus, filling up their mugs again. 
“You are soon to be one of us.” 


“Words cannot describe my feelings, Sestus,” said Galen. That was 
probably a very accurate statement, but Galen figured that Sestus wouldn’t 
know how he meant it; he was correct on that point. 


“And at the meeting later, you will get our leader’s final approval,” said 
Sestus proudly. 


“IT do hope he accepts me,” said Galen. 


“Nothing to worry about,” said Sestus reassuringly. “Afterwards, you 
will ride with us in a raid on the humans!” 


Galen smiled weakly and tried to appear happy about the situation. He 
was glad that it was dark, that his companions were getting a little drunk, 
and that, actually, no one was paying very close attention to him. 


Virdon wondered about his friends; he hoped that Galen didn’t run into any 
serious snags in the village. The chimpanzee had a dangerous job to do. 
And Burke did, too; he had to stay alone in the cave, perhaps with Fauna. 
Virdon decided to stay with the gorilla he was following for just a short 
while longer. Then the astronaut wanted to head back to the cave; he knew 
that Burke would be getting edgy, all alone. 


Krono, the gorilla, walked his horse through the woods and into a small 
clearing. The open area was well-hidden from view, protected by dense 
woods and rock-studded hills on two sides. The clearing was well marked 
with hoof prints; the grass and undergrowth had long since been trampled 
down. Sawed tree stumps served in places as seats around a small fire pit. 
From his place of concealment, Virdon could see that it was clearly some 
kind of secret meeting area. Krono walked his horse across the clearing and 
tied it up to a small sapling. He looked nervously about the area, as though 
he had the idea that he was being watched. 


Virdon tried to move silently to a better position. He was hiding behind 
one of the large boulders on the small hill that guarded a side of the 
clearing. He watched Krono carefully as he slowly moved across the 
hillside. 


Krono removed a canteen of water and sat on one of the stumps, 
oblivious of Virdon’s presence nearby. 


Virdon studied the clearing and Krono, so that he could lead the police 
chief back to the place. He then started to move away, back to the cave and 
Burke. In so doing, however, he knocked loose a rock that clattered down 
the hillside. Virdon didn’t wait to see what Krono would do; the blond man 
Started running. 


Krono looked up suddenly at the sound of the falling stones. The clearing 
had weighed him down heavily in mood; he had fallen completely under the 
spell of its solitude and peace. The rattle of dislodged rocks intruded 
sharply. 

There was a glimpse of movement, a few quick motions blurred by the 
dim light of the forest and the distance. But Krono was nonetheless certain 
of what he saw: a human, running away as fast as he could. That made 
sense, too; an ape would not be afraid and would not behave in such a way. 


Krono didn’t go through all of this reasoning while he stood and 
watched, though. It happened in the back of his mind, even as he dashed 
across the short distance that separated him from his tethered horse. He 
mounted as quickly as he could and spurred his horse on in pursuit of 
Virdon. 

Virdon skirted the far side of the hill and followed a rutted trail, 
overgrown in places, dangerously guarded by roots that made him stumble. 
All that he could think about was losing the gorilla somehow, and getting 
back safely to the cave. There had to be a way that a man on foot could lose 
an ape on horseback; surely the gorilla wouldn’t dare to follow through 
dense trees, where at the speed the horse was traveling a low branch could 
kill an unwary rider. The problem was getting to the woods before he was 
overtaken. 


Virdon’s mind raced on ahead of him, making and discarding plans as he 
ran. Suddenly, though, half-stumbling along the path, he came to a halt. His 
plans were as good as dead; he had reached an impasse. The trail ended at 
the foot of a sheer rocky slope. Behind him, the sound of the mounted ape 
came ever closer. Virdon searched with diminishing hope for cover. 


Krono galloped up to the end of the path. As he saw the rock wall ahead, 
he slowed his horse to a walk and eased it forward cautiously. The gorilla 
held his rifle at the ready. His eyes scanned the countryside; he looked up 
the rocky slope. There was no sign that a human had passed by. 


Krono examined the surroundings, carefully, cautiously, a little fearfully. 
He looked over to a tree, drawn by the rustling of branches; the noise hadn’t 
seemed like the soughing of leaves in the wind... 


He looked up slowly until he saw Virdon, crouching on a limb, half- 
hidden in the foliage. The human was a beautiful target as he clung shakily 
to the tree. 

Krono smiled as he raised his rifle and pulled back the hammer. He 
sighted along the weapon’s length. There was a raised sight on the end of 
the barrel, and Virdon’s terrified face was centered just above it. 
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Virdon stared down at the gorilla. The ape’s left eye squinted close as he 
took sight along the barrel of his rifle. Virdon crouched desperately on the 
tree limb, his mind racing. There was no where to go; there were no 
branches above him that he could leap to easily. Besides, he would be just 
as much a target in the process as he was now. 


Well, thought the blond man, if there was nowhere to go, he’d have to go 
there. He acted quickly. Virdon sprang from the tree, worrying only slightly 
about the injuries he might sustain; after all, if he didn’t jump, he could 
have the rest of eternity to try and recover from a bullet through the heart. 


Krono fired just as Virdon hit the gorilla, feet-first, in the ape’s massive 
chest. The shot went wild, and the booming of the rifle reverberated 
through the small canyon. Virdon and Krono fell heavily to the ground 
together. They wrestled, thrashing around the small bit of ground. It was a 
matter of the gorilla’s vastly superior size and strength against Virdon’s 
knowledge of self-defense. The battle was bitter and brief. At first, Virdon 
seemed to be a match for Krono; but the ape’s strength made him more than 
enough for Virdon to handle. Krono took the advantage and landed on top 
of Virdon. The gorilla’s huge hands locked together in a death hold on the 
human’s throat. 


It would not take Krono long to strangle him, Virdon knew. He had to act 
while he still had some strength left. With a final effort, he brought his legs 
up and over Krono’s head, crossed his ankles below the ape’s chin, and 
pushed the gorilla over backwards. 


Krono staggered quickly to his feet, grabbing a thick piece of tree limb as 
a club. Virdon watched him carefully, meanwhile finding himself a similar 
weapon. The two antagonists circled each other briefly. Then Krono 
charged, swinging his club in a roundhouse blow aimed at Virdon’s head. 
Virdon ducked under the swing and jabbed his branch into Krono’s 
midsection. Krono doubled over painfully, the wind knocked from him. 
Virdon stepped in closer and delivered a sharp uppercut to the gorilla’s chin. 


Krono dropped to the ground. Virdon stood for a few seconds, gasping for 
breath, staring down at his unconscious enemy. Disgustedly, Virdon threw 
away his wooden weapon. 


The blond man looked around him, wondering what to do with Krono, 
where to go, what effect this unexpected discovery and confrontation might 
have on the success of their plans. Virdon saw the gorilla’s horse, idly 
standing nearby, as though the violent scene had been a common occurrence 
in the animal’s life. It no doubt was. Virdon staggered wearily to the horse 
and opened one of Krono’s saddle bags. He rummaged through its contents 
and pulled out a Dragoon’s mask. Virdon looked at the leather mask with an 
expression of distaste. Then he tossed it aside, left the horse and Krono 
where they were, and started walking back to the cave. 


Burke continued to read from Lucian’s journal. He had not noticed that he 
had ceased to read aloud, though; so interested was he in the handwritten 
manuscript that he read silently, his face reflecting his amazement and 
curiosity. After several moments, Fauna interrupted his concentration. 
“Why did you stop?” she asked. “Don’t you like my father’s ideas?” 


Burke looked up, startled. He realized what had happened and laughed. 
“Oh, no, nothing like that, Fauna,” he said. “I’m sorry; your father wrote 
very beautifully. I hadn’t realized that I wasn’t reading to you.” 


“Yes, I’m glad that you like my father’s writing. I had no idea myself. He 
was very secretive about his work in the book. I think he was afraid to let 
anyone know what was in it, even me. But there isn’t anything to be 
ashamed of, is there? It’s lovely.” 


Lucian the chimpanzee had filled his notebook with thoughts that had 
come to him over many years. He detailed his reasons for living as he did, a 
kind of recluse, living even farther from the village than his brother Sestus. 
He explained why he liked the rough weeks he spent in relative discomfort, 
camping at the cave, experiencing the peace and quiet. His sensitive nature 
had led him to think thoughts that went ignored by the great masses of apes; 
this was the reason that not even Fauna had been allowed access to them 
while Lucian was still alive. These thoughts were what interested Burke, 
because they echoed thoughts that he had believed almost entirely extinct, 
among humans as well as their ape masters. 


“T’d like to read you some more,” said Burke, “but I’m going to have to 
put it away now. I’d better see what’s keeping Alar and Phoebus. They 
should have been back awhile ago. I’m worried about them.” 


Fauna sighed. “You’ll read to me some more later?” 
“T promise,” said Burke. 


Burke stood and went to the shelf. He bumped the rocks about to make 
noise; he wanted to give Fauna the impression that he was hiding the 
journal back in the hidden recess. But when he finished, he hid the book 
inside his shirt. “Will you be all right here?” he asked her. 


“Of course,” she said. “I’ll get the rest of the food ready while you’re 
gone.” 

“Fine,” said Burke. “Thanks.” He turned and moved past her, out of the 
cave. 


After he left, Fauna turned her head, tilting it slightly as she listened to 
him climb down the narrow ledge. She waited a moment, then silently 
followed him. She could not hear him ahead of her; after a short while she 
realized that she had lost him. Sadly, she found her way back to her uncle’s 
house, to begin her chores there. She would return to the cave later. 


Burke moved away from the shore cliffs toward the wooded area up 
ahead. He was unaware that Fauna had tried to follow him, and he would 
have been disconcerted to know that she had. Now his only thought was for 
Virdon’s safety; he had been gone a long time, which was unlike Virdon. 
The blond man did not take unnecessary chances. He ought to have spied 
on the ape and then come directly back to the cave. The only reason that 
Burke could think of for Virdon’s absence was trouble. 


At the top of a hill he stopped to survey the area. There was no sign of 
Virdon at all. Burke turned and saw Fauna in the distance, walking quickly 
toward her uncle’s cabin. He shrugged and continued on. 

He walked almost three miles farther, not knowing in what direction to 
search. He made some large circular explorations of the countryside. When 
Burke had almost decided to give up, return to the cave and wait for Galen, 
Virdon appeared ahead. 

“Alan!” cried Burke. 

“Pete!” 


“T was just about to give up. Are you okay?” 
“Give up?” asked Virdon. “Some search party you are.” 


“T didn’t see any reason for all of us being picked off, one by one. I 
figured that you’d either get back to the cave, and want to meet me there, or 
something had happened. In that case, me and Galen would be a lot better 
than just plain me.” 


“T know, I know,” said Virdon. “I wasn’t serious. I’m all right, except for 
almost getting myself killed.” 


“Well,” said Burke, with a surprised look, “what kind of a day would it 
be if we didn’t do that?” 


“That ape that I was following led me to the Dragoons’ meeting place,” 
said Virdon. “It’s about a mile from here, if I can remember how to get 
there.” 


“Good going,” said Burke. “Now if Galen has any luck, we could be in 
business.” He reached inside his shirt and took out Lucian’s journal. 


“Let’s hope so, anyway,” said Virdon. “But next time, it’s your turn for 
death and danger.” 


“You asked for it,” said Burke. “Anyway, I wasn’t aware that we were 
keeping score.” 


“That’s why you’re losing. What’s that, Pete?” 


Burke riffled a few pages of the journal, staring at it thoughtfully. “Fauna 
gave me this journal. Her father wrote it, but she never knew what was in it. 
I was reading it to her when I got to a part that really interested me. I guess 
I stopped reading aloud, and it was, probably a good thing. Lucian was 
talking about meeting some humans. They were humans he seems to have 
liked and respected.” 


“Fauna might not have liked that,” said Virdon. “Go on.” 


“Well,” said Burke, “he knew the apes in this area hated the humans, 
even more than in most of the rest of the world. But Lucian started to meet 
with them in secret, anyway. He was his own man—his own ape, I guess— 
and he was persuaded only by his own convictions. He wanted to share with 
the underprivileged humans the knowledge he had learned.” 


“Teaching humans,” mused Virdon. “Being friendly to them. That’s a 
subversive idea around these parts.” There was a pause, during which both 
men tried to understand what had happened. “Then why would the humans 
kill him, their benefactor?” asked Virdon at last. “It doesn’t make any 
sense.” 


“When did it ever?” asked Burke. The two men exchanged puzzled 
looks. 


Galen and Sestus declined the drinks that the other Dragoons offered them. 
As Sestus had explained, Galen’s initiation was not yet complete, although 
the final acceptance was usually only a formality. Nevertheless, Galen 
decided that he would prefer to face it as clearheaded as possible, and 
Sestus agreed. 


After Sestus finished his rounds and bought the supplies that he needed, 
they looked in on the Dragoons’ celebration again. It was still going on. “It 
seems to me that besides the useful work the Dragoons do,” said Galen, 
“the organization is a kind of social club as well.” 


“I’m glad that you see it that way,” said Sestus, once more turning down 
a mug of fermented fruit juice. “A lot of our members get very few 
opportunities to see each other and relax.” 


Galen frowned slightly. He thought about the kind of relaxation the 
Dragoons enjoyed: killing and burning, looting and destroying. It wasn’t his 
idea of a pleasant way to spend an evening. 


As the afternoon waned, the two apes walked slowly back to Sestus’ 
wagon. They climbed aboard and stowed the supplies securely. Then Sestus 
flicked the reins at his horse, and they began the journey back to the cabin. 
They made the trip without incident and with little conversation; as the 
wagon neared the small trail into the yard, Sestus reined up and stopped the 
wagon. Galen climbed down, then reached up to shake Sestus’ hand. 


“Are you sure that you won’t change your mind?” asked Sestus. “It 
would be an easy way for you to meet the other Dragoons who weren’t at 
the initiation today. Why don’t you come with me? It will only take an hour 
or so. It’s my duty to drive around and inform them all of the meeting 
tonight.” 


“No,” said Galen. “I really am very tired. It’s been a busy day for me. I’m 
not used to all this excitement. I think a little nap would do me good.” 


“My niece, Fauna, will see to you,” said Sestus. “Tell her you will be 
staying with us; I’ll return shortly.” 


“Fauna,” said Galen. “A pretty name.” 


Sestus remained silent for a moment, thinking of Fauna and her dead 
father, Lucian. “She is a gentle girl,” he said softly. “She’s blind. And 
Phoebus, she knows nothing of my, uh, activities. I would like it kept that 
way.” 

Galen nodded his head. That fit in very well with his own plans. “Of 
course,” he said. 


“When I return, [’ll bring a horse for you,” said Sestus, suddenly 
remembering. “You’ll be needing it.” Sestus smiled, and Galen tried to 
return it. The young chimpanzee couldn’t tell whether he succeeded. 


Sestus waved and said goodbye; then he shouted at his horse, and the 
wagon creaked and rumbled out of the yard again. Galen stood watching it 
until it rounded the first bend in the road. He wondered if he had to 
accompany the Dragoons on a genuine raid. If he did, would he be able to 
bring himself to do what the Dragoons expected of him? Was he that good 
an actor? 


And then, what would Burke and Virdon think? They were so clannish 
about the treatment of humans. All humans, every one of them, whether the 
astronauts had ever met them before or not. Sometimes Galen felt that 
Burke and Virdon carried brotherhood to unreasonable limits. It was 
certainly impractical—look what it had done to them now! 


Galen turned and headed for the farmhouse, thinking these weary 
thoughts. He glanced away from the path, making sure that no one was 
watching, that Fauna or Sestus had not returned. Instead of going to the 
house, Galen headed for the cave. As he passed the cabin, however, he saw 
Fauna gathering some wood at a small shed at the side of the house. She 
looked up, sensing or hearing Galen’s presence. “Phoebus?” she asked. 

Galen stopped in his tracks, disappointed that Fauna had heard him 
sneaking by, a little amazed that she knew who he was. “Oh, hello, Fauna,” 
he said, adopting a startled tone that would sound as though he hadn’t seen 


her before. He went to join her. “How are you today? I came by here, but I 
didn’t think that anyone was home. Uh, how could you tell that it was me?” 


Fauna laughed. “I’ve had to use my hearing the way I used to use my 
eyes. How can you tell one person from another when you see them? 
Because they have distinguishing features. But your ears can do the same 
for you, if you listen correctly. Your feet gave you away. The blind can tell 
someone from the way he walks.” 


Galen was genuinely interested. This was a problem he had never before 
considered; he was, after all, an ape with a considerable background and 
interest in science. He loved learning things, and, whatever else she might 
be in the peculiar circumstances, Fauna was also a source of interesting 
information. “That’s very fascinating,” said Galen. He bent to take some of 
her load of wood. “Here,” he said, “let me help you.” He took the firewood 
and followed her as she walked into Sestus’ house. 


Fauna dropped her part of the load in a woven basket near the fireplace. 
She moved aside so that Galen could do the same. When they stood up, 
Fauna brushed bits of wood and dry leaves from her clothing. “Did you get 
your water?” she asked. 


Galen, of course, didn’t have any idea what she was talking about. 
“Water?” he said. His voice was hollow and a little apprehensive. One of 
the difficulties with Virdon’s plan was that Galen would be out of touch 
with the humans for great amounts of time. Neither he nor they would know 
what had happened in their separate situations. 


“Pago said that you and Alar went to get some,” said Fauna. “He was 
very worried because you hadn’t returned on time. In fact, he went out 
looking for you. You didn’t run into trouble, did you? I told Pago that you 
were probably splashing in the stream with Alar or something, and that he 
didn’t really need to be concerned.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” said Galen quickly, recovering and playing along with 
Burke’s story. But something disturbed Galen. “You were with Pago earlier 
today, then?” he asked. 


“At the cave,” said Fauna, not catching Galen’s sudden change in tone. 
“He told me a story about an ape named Robinson Crusoe.” 


Galen stared off into the distance, his expression unseen by Fauna, but 
his audible movements conveying anxiety and distrust. “Pago has a way 
with females,” he said. 


Fauna did not seem to hear Galen’s last comment. “I think I’m in love 
with him,” she said hesitantly. 


Galen reacted with a burst of outraged anger. “Isn’t that kind of sudden?” 
he asked, trying to keep his voice under control. 


“T know that he reminds me of someone else,” said Fauna, pacing across 
her uncle’s living room. “But it isn’t just that. It’s a gentleness in his voice. 
A warmth all his own that makes me feel more alive than I’ve felt in a long 
time.” 


Galen was becoming deeply disturbed. This was something that no one 
had counted on. It was something that Galen had to quench. “Fauna, you 
must be careful,” he said. “You can’t trust love that happens so quickly.” 


She laughed delightedly. “That’s nonsense, Phoebus,” she said. “Is time 
any guarantee that love will be binding? Oh, surely I know that it’s asking a 
lot for him to love someone who is blind. But do you think it’s possible?” 


Galen looked at her pityingly. “Do you want an honest answer?” he asked 
in a solemn tone of voice. 


“Of course I do,” said Fauna. 
“No, I don’t think it is possible.” 


Fauna answered proudly. “I can do anything a female with sight can do,” 
she said. 


The matter was growing beyond a dangerous point. Galen flared 
furiously again. “Except to recognize the truth, Fauna. Can’t you see? Pago 
is not an ape—” Galen was amazed at what his emotions had made him say. 
He coughed, as though to clear his throat. “Not an ape you can trust,” he 
finished lamely. 


Fauna turned to face Galen. She could hardly believe what she heard. She 
had been fond of Pago; now, Galen’s words forced her to defend Pago, 
making her attachment that much stronger. She identified herself with Pago 
against what she felt to be unwarranted attacks by a false friend. 


“1 don’t believe that,” she said. “I think you’re the one who can’t be 
trusted. He’s supposed to be your friend, yet you talk about him like an 


enemy.” 


Galen realized that he had made an error in judgment. Burke and Virdon 
had cautioned him many times that anger was their greatest enemy. Now, 
glumly, he realized that they had been right. He would have to work hard to 
restore the breach he had made. “He is my friend,” he said, trying to soothe 
her. “But I know him better than you do. I’m concerned about you. ” 


Fauna flared into rage. She wouldn’t listen to any of Galen’s improbable 
explanations. “I don’t want to hear any more from you,” she said in a tight, 
even voice. “Leave me alone.” 


Fauna turned around abruptly, leaving Galen standing in the room, his 
mouth open, ready to make another reply. He saw her sad form, shaking a 
little as though she were crying; he recalled that she had kept the tears back, 
even at her father’s graveside. Galen blamed Burke for this gloomy affair; 
but there was little that anyone could do now. Angry, and at a loss for 
words, Galen left Sestus’ house. 


The walk back gave Galen awhile to collect his thoughts. The entire 
matter of the Dragoons and what they would expect of him later that same 
day was pushed to the background. As he walked, Galen’s imagination 
worked quickly, building more and more unlikely scenes involving Fauna 
and Burke. Even though the need for deception prevented the most 
harmless kiss, Burke still might not be trusted to avoid feeding his own ego 
at Fauna’s expense. Might he not lead her on, knowing that eventually there 
would be no harm in the situation—for him? Would he be so callous, so 
cruel, as to play with the affections of a blind, orphaned ape girl? 


Galen thought that he knew Burke well enough to answer “no” to these 
questions. And, certainly, he wanted to. But what he had heard from Fauna, 
and what his own active mind invented, had him convinced of the opposite 
before he arrived at the cave. 


As he entered, he was still grim and furious. “You were right, Alar,” he 
said. “Sestus not only knew all about the Dragoons, he’s one of them 
himself.” 

Burke and Virdon laughed. “How about that!” said Burke. 


“T’ve won their confidence,” said Galen in short, clipped words. “They’re 
bringing me up for membership at a meeting later tonight.” 


“Good work, Galen,” said Virdon. 
“Yeah,” said Burke, “we knew you could pull it off.” 


Galen looked at him caustically. “We should all be proud of ourselves.” 
His brows contracted in a deep frown. “Right, Pete?” he asked pointedly. 


Burke, of course, had no idea what Galen was talking about. But he could 
sense that something was bothering the chimpanzee. “Well,” he said, 
thinking that Galen must mean something about the matter of the Dragoons, 
“T can’t take any of your credit. I haven’t done anything.” 


Galen snorted at what he thought was Burke’s coy answer. “Oh, but you 
have,” he said. “Don’t be so modest. You have, indeed.” 


Burke was tired of Galen’s baiting. “Hey,” he said, “stop it. I’m not up to 
game-playing right now. What’s eating you, anyway?” 

“Pll tell you,” Galen snapped. “Here’s what’s eating me—what a 
disgusting figure of speech. I think you ought to stay away from Fauna!” 


Burke was frankly puzzled. He was a human. Fauna was an ape. It was 
almost as though the parent of a tree had warned Burke to stay away from 
its child. “I’m sorry, officer,” he said to Galen. “I just don’t read you.” 

Galen glared at the bewildered astronaut. “She’s in love with you!” he 
said resentfully. 

Burke laughed aloud; but when he saw that neither Virdon nor Galen 
were joining him, he stopped. “Love?” he asked. “What are you talking 
about?” 

“She told me. She wanted to know if I thought you could love her.” 

“Galen,” said Burke, “let me remind you. I’m practically going steady 
with a nice young woman from Texas. She’s dead, now, but I’ll wait. 
Anyway, Fauna likes the ape she thinks I am, not me.” 

Galen did not answer. He just stared. Burke turned to Virdon for help. 
“Tt’s ridiculous,” he said. 

“Ridiculous?” said Galen. “It’s tragic! Can you imagine what it’s going 
to do to her if she finds out you’re a human?” 

“Look,” said Burke, starting to get angry himself, “you were the one who 
made her think I was an ape.” 


Galen flared into self-righteous anger. “I didn’t think you would become 
involved with her.” 


Burke’s eyes widened; he was every bit as furious as Galen. “I’m not 
involved with her! It’s the stupidest thing I ever heard! Somebody tell this 
guy to lay off before I forget that we’re such good friends!” 


Virdon was not amused. Like Burke, he didn’t really understand what 
caused Galen’s anxiety. But he could see that Galen’s problem was real, at 
least to the chimpanzee. Galen had proven to be a trustworthy and 
intelligent companion, and Virdon had learned to respect his opinions. It 
was Clear that Galen, at least, thought that there was something to worry 
about. “Okay, okay,” said Virdon, interceding. “Cool off, you two. What 
happened, happened. Nobody planned it that way.” 


There was a long tense moment when no one in the cave spoke. Only 
Galen’s hoarse breathing could be heard. Burke looked from Virdon to 
Galen. “Look,” said the dark-haired man, “I don’t want to hurt her any more 
than you do. And I’m not going to. I’ Il talk to her.” 


“T don’t know if that’s the best thing to do,” said Virdon. 


“1 don’t, either,’ said Burke. “I’ll go anyway. Human beings had 
problems like this for millions of years. It looks like apes inherited them, 
too. And they’re no better at solving them.” He started to leave. 


Galen blinked his large eyes several times quickly. Then he sighed. 
“Pete,” he said softly, “be gentle with her.” 


Burke stopped by the entrance to the cave and turned around. He looked 
at Galen for a few seconds. Then, without saying a word, he nodded, 
turned, and disappeared from view. 


Burke walked the distance to the house as quickly as he could. From 
what Galen had said, Fauna was alone; Sestus would not be home, or the 
conversation that Galen reported would not have taken place. Burke only 
hoped that he could get to the apes’ cabin, do his painful duty, and leave 
before the human-hating Sestus returned. Because if he didn’t he’d have the 
Dragoons out searching for him, with a tearful Fauna giving the vigilantes 
directions and descriptions. 


Fauna was lifting a bucket of water from a well in front of Sestus’ house. 
Burke saw her there, took a deep breath, and approached. “Fauna,” he said 


gently. “It’s Pago.” 
Fauna looked worried. “You shouldn’t be here. Uncle Sestus will be here 
very soon.” 


“T had to talk to you,” said Burke. “I was worried when I got back to the 
cave and you were gone. I thought it would be better if I came to speak to 
you here.” 

Fauna spoke breathlessly. “Did you want to talk about us?” she asked. 


Burke was about to speak, but suddenly, seeing the expression on Fauna’s 
face, he lost some of his courage. He delayed the crucial moment by pulling 
her father’s journal from his shirt. “Actually, Fauna,” he said hesitantly, “I 
wanted to ask you about your father’s journal. I took it with me.” 

Fauna seemed a little disappointed. “I know,” she said. “I didn’t mind.” 


“T’m glad,” said Burke. He couldn’t think of anything else to say. He 
didn’t know how to say what he had come to tell her. 

Fauna guessed that Burke was disturbed about something. She tilted her 
head curiously, waiting. Burke did not seem ready to speak. They stood 
there in the dusky warmth. 

Fauna sighed. “Did Phoebus talk to you after he left here?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Burke. “That was one of the reasons I wanted to come now.” 

“T thought so,” said Fauna. “You are a good and decent ape. Perhaps 
Phoebus was only thinking of my welfare, but I didn’t like what he was 
saying about you.” 

“Fauna—” said Burke. 

She stopped him with a gesture. “I hope you weren’t too angry with 
him,” she said. 

“Phoebus has been a good friend of mine for a long time,” said Burke. 

“He is very lucky,” said Fauna. “Anyway, it’s all right if you don’t care 
for me. I’ve done a lot of thinking. After all, we’ve only known each other a 
short time. I understand. It’s too soon. Perhaps, though, perhaps in time... .” 

Burke knew that to let her think such a thing would be more cruel than 
anything Galen had accused him of. “I think you’re a... lovely .. . gentle 
person, Fauna,” he said, searching with difficulty for the proper words. “But 
there are things about me that you don’t know.” 


Fauna laughed softly. “Now you’re sounding like Phoebus,” she said. 
“T’ve never heard someone attack a friend the way he did.” 


Burke was beginning to wonder just how venomous Galen had been. He 
made a mental note to ask the chimpanzee, some day when they were safely 
away from this place. “Maybe you should have listened to him,” said 
Burke, a little upset. If Fauna had listened to Galen’s arguments, then Burke 
wouldn’t have to go through them all over again. 


Fauna was undaunted by Burke’s sad persuasion. “You tell me,” she said. 
“You tell me what is so wrong about you that surpasses what is wrong with 
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me. 


Burke looked at her for almost a minute. “Fauna, this makes me 
remember another story. It was a story my mother used to tell me when I 
was very small.” 


“Will you tell it to me?” she asked. 
“It’s from a book called the Bible,” said Burke. 
Fauna thought for a moment. “I never heard of it,” she said. 


Burke licked his dry lips and began the story. “It’s about a blind ape 
named Isaac, and his two sons, Jacob and Esau. Esau was strong and hairy, 
a hunter whom his father idolized. Well, Isaac was dying and on his 
deathbed he blessed Esau. That was something that meant a great deal in 
those days. The other son, Jacob, was soft and smooth of skin. He wanted 
the same blessing from his father. So he posed as his brother by covering 
his hand with a piece of goatskin. Old Isaac, fooled into thinking he was 
touching Esau, gave Jacob the same blessing.” 


Fauna’s expression was puzzled. She did not speak for several seconds 
after Burke finished his story. “I am not sure that I understand the meaning 
of the story,” she said. 

“Tt was a deception born of desperate need, Fauna,” said Burke, trying to 
lead into his disclosure. “It was not meant to harm anyone.” 

At that moment, Burke slowly reached out his hand toward Fauna in an 
attempt to make contact with her, so that she might feel his smooth skin and 
at last know the truth about him. 

Slowly his hand moved closer to hers. Burke’s face was shiny with 
perspiration; this was, indeed, one of the most difficult things he ever had to 


do. He only had to move his hand a few inches, but in his heart, it felt as 
though he were trying to move a mountain. He saw the contrast between his 
own smooth skin and the dense, shaggy wrist of Fauna. But as he almost 
touched her, he hesitated. 


“You could not deceive anyone, Pago,” said Fauna, wondering what his 
message might be. “I have touched you. I have touched the strong features 
of your face. It is as strong as Esau’s. If you were smooth and soft like 
Jacob, I would fear and despise you. But you must not worry about such a 
silly thing.” 

Her words made him falter. He slowly drew his hand back, without 
touching her. 


Burke looked at her open, trusting face. He realized that he could not tell 
her the truth; that knowledge made him angry with himself, for lacking the 
courage, and for continuing the deception. 


He had a difficult time even finding the words to cover his shame and his 
unhappiness. “Fauna,” he said, “you must understand that there is nothing 
between us and there can never be. My friends and I are leaving here. And 
you will never hear my voice again.” 


Fauna almost collapsed beneath the terrible emotional weight of Burke’s 
announcement. She began to cry softly. “No,” she murmured. “No, no.” Her 
voice was aching and lonely. 


Burke was moved almost unbearably. “Goodbye, Fauna,” he said. He 
wanted to be away from there, away from the painful scene that had 
become necessary. Certainly, it was the right thing to do; but it was also 
better to leave her quickly rather than let her try to cling to him with 
hopeless arguments. 


Burke placed her father’s journal in her hands as a final severing of the 
ties which had begun to bind their lives together. He turned suddenly and 
hurried away, still disturbed and angry with himself; he realized that there 
was no pleasant way to do what had to be done. Nevertheless, he blamed 
himself for Fauna’s anguish. 

Behind him, shaken, disbelieving, poignant as she stood and listened to 
the fading sound of Burke’s steps, Fauna wept noiselessly. Limply she held 
her father’s notebook in her hands. Her body trembled and the journal 


dropped to the ground. She did not notice. The wind rustled the pages, 
making a quiet, lonely sound, but Fauna didn’t hear. 


Sestus arrived at the farm a short time later. Galen was waiting for him in 
the small front yard. Fauna was nowhere to be seen; she was probably 
inside the house, nursing her grief. Sestus rode one horse and led another 
for Galen’s use. Galen mounted the horse and followed Sestus along the 
road toward the secret meeting place in the woods. Virdon and Burke, 
concealed on the hill overlooking Sestus’ house, watched the scene closely. 


Virdon turned to Burke. “We haven’t much time,” he said. “We’ve got to 
get into the village and try to get Perdix to attend that meeting. If he 
doesn’t, all of this will have been for nothing.” 


Burke smiled weakly. “I hate to be a killjoy,” he said. “But I’ve got this 
terrible feeling in the pit of my stomach that is trying to tell me Perdix 
might not want to come with us. And if he doesn’t, we’re not going to be 
able to do much convincing.” 


“Well,” said Virdon lightly, “since you’re doing such a good job with all 
the convincing so far, you’ll just have to find a way to persuade him.” 


Burke looked at his friend from the corner of his eye. “Thanks a lot,” he 
said. They moved away from the house, keeping low to avoid being spotted. 
But they did not see Macor, who watched the two humans from a distant 
rise. Macor watched them until Burke and Virdon disappeared from his 
view. Then he spurred his horse down into the forest, toward the Dragoons’ 
meeting place. 


It was still not quite evening; the sun was tinting the western clouds a 
bright pink. In the village of the apes business was coming to an end for the 
day, as the citizens closed up their shops and went home for dinner. Virdon 
and Burke scrambled down a low slope behind the gorilla garrison and 
stealthily crept toward the back door. They noticed Perdix’s and Zon’s 
horses, saddled and tied up, ready for the evening patrol. 

The two humans pressed themselves against the wall next to the rear 
door; they caught their breath and collected themselves for the next step. 
Virdon glanced through a window; he saw Perdix inside, reading a circular. 


A gorilla patrol guard was cleaning a rifle. Zon was about to leave the 
room. 

“Are you going, Zon?” asked Perdix, looking up. 

“For a while,” said Zon. “I’ll be back soon, Perdix.” 

Perdix nodded and followed Zon into another front room. Zon came 
around and mounted his horse after a few seconds, not noticing Burke or 
Virdon, who had hidden themselves in the deepening shadows only a few 
yards away. 


Burke stared after Zon. “Well,” he said, “we lost one. We’ll need all the 
help we can get, against those Dragoons.” 

Virdon nodded toward the garrison, indicating Perdix who was still 
inside. “We only need one,” he said. “Are you ready?” 

“No,” said Burke, “but that never stopped me before.” 

“T wish that someone was around to wish us well,” said Virdon. “We’re 
not doing this for any great cause, secret security reason, or scientific 
mission. We’re doing it so that we can get out of this town alive.” 


“That’s not a bad reason at all,” said Burke. “My dad in New Jersey used 
to look at me and say, ‘Son,’ he’d say—I think he’d forgotten what my 
name was—‘when the going gets tough, and the tough get going, what will 
you do?’ I always figured that I’d be left standing all by myself.” 

Virdon gave a low laugh. Then he reached for the door knob, turned it, 
and both men burst into the garrison. 

The gorilla guard inside jumped to his feet as he heard the loud crash of 
the door. Burke and Virdon stumbled across the threshold and stopped, with 
the guard’s rifle pointed at them. “Take him,” said Burke, and the two men 
jumped the gorilla and wrestled the ape to the ground. 

Burke held the gorilla with an armlock; the man’s free hand was clamped 
over the ape’s mouth. Virdon pulled the rifle from the gorilla’s grasp. 

“Take it easy, Perdix,” said Virdon. “We just want to talk.” 

The gorilla tried to say something, muffled by Burke’s hand. “No yelling, 
okay?” asked Burke. “Let’s be sensible.” 

The gorilla nodded. Burke released his hold on the ape’s mouth. Virdon 
stood ready with the rifle, in case the gorilla decided after all to shout for 


help. 
The ape was frightened and confused. “I... I’m not Perdix,” he said. 
There was a sudden, tense silence in the room. 


His words hit Burke and Virdon like sledgehammers. The whole careful 
scheme had already hit a large snag. This was the kind of accident that 
made disasters out of sure things. Burke and Virdon looked at one another. 
Something had to be done; they had to act quickly, and they had the ape 
guard to consider. Before they could decide, the sound of a rifle bolt turned 
them. 


A uniformed gorilla stepped out of the anteroom, summoned by the 
scuffling sounds. Burke and Virdon knew immediately that this armed ape 
was the gorilla they had come to see. Perdix trained his rifle on Virdon and 
Burke. “Were you looking for me?” he asked sourly. 


The gorilla guard retrieved his rifle from Virdon and stood behind the 
two astronauts. No one answered Perdix. Virdon and Burke wore defeated 
expressions. They had walked into a lions’ den, and the lions had been more 
than ready for them. 


EIGHT 


Flames licked up into the air from the torches that circled the clearing in the 
forest. The Dragoon leader stood on a tall stump—the podium of the 
Dragoons’ meeting place. Around him, the murmur of many ape voices 
sounded like the constant babbling of a fresh running stream. The Dragoon 
leader allowed the informal gathering to continue, until he felt that the time 
was right to assume control. He raised both hands over his head. Two 
masked Dragoons on either side of him raised their rifles over their heads as 
a symbolic gesture. The motion caught the attention of the apes in the 
clearing. “As leader of the high council,” he said in a deep, resonant voice, 
“T now Call the Dragoons to order.” 


The murmur subsided. Around the sweet-smelling clearing had gathered 
twelve apes—four chimpanzees, two orangutans, and six gorillas. All of 
them wore their fierce masks. Several of the apes carried blazing torches, 
the others held rifles. They were seated in a semi-circle before the Dragoon 
leader, Galen sitting nervously beside the masked Sestus. 


The Dragoon leader paused, creating an atmosphere of importance and 
drama. “If no one objects at this time,” he said, “we will not list the 
grievances the humans voiced conceming our last raid. The matter has been 
taken care of for us. It seems those complaining humans are now dead!” 


There was a roar of laughter from the apes; Galen found the whole matter 
sickening, and he wished more than anything else to get away. He steeled 
himself with the knowledge that he was helping to end the Dragoons’ 
unchallenged reign of fear. The delighted ovation from the audience 
continued. Galen realized that he had a part to play; he forced an 
unconvincing laugh himself. 


As the sound of the laughter subsided, the Dragoon leader raised his arms 
again, taking control of the meeting. He paused and looked among his 
listeners. They knew that he was about to speak seriously to them. “I 
understand that we have a new prospect who wishes to join our ranks,” he 
said. “Will he please stand?” 


Sestus urged Galen up, and Galen stood, trembling slightly but not 
willing to let the other apes know how afraid he was. He looked around the 
masked-ape audience, feeling even more nervous and apprehensive. Then 
he thought about Fauna, and the life she could expect to live under the 
shadow of these apes. 


The Dragoon leader’s next two questions were a formality. Galen had 
been provided with the answers and coached. “Your name?” asked the 
Dragoon leader. 

“T am Phoebus,” said Galen as evenly as he could manage. 

The Dragoon leader looked around his audience again. “And is there 
anyone here who vouches for Phoebus?” 

Sestus stood up next to Galen. “I vouch for him. I, Sestus!” 

The Dragoon leader was evidently pleased. “Sestus,”’ he said. “Yes, 
good.” The masked leader tured again to Galen. “Are you, Phoebus, 
familiar with the goals of the Dragoons?” 

Galen decided that this was a very strategic time to make a good 
impression. He cleared his throat and spoke loudly. “Yes!” he said, with 
vigor. “We must drive every human from our lands. We cannot rest until 
this has been done!” 

There was applause and cheers from the apes. 

“And the humans who refused?” asked the Dragoon leader. 

“Death to them,” cried Galen with supreme enthusiasm. “Death to them 
all!” 

There were more wild cheers and grunts from the apes. Galen had indeed 
won them over. 

“Tt appears that Sestus has brought us a worthy prospect. Let us take the 
vote.” 

Before the actual decision was made, though, one ape stood up in the 
crowd. “Wait,” he shouted, above the noise of the excited apes. “Before we 
go any further, I would like my say.” It was Macor, one of the three trouble- 
makers, the gorilla who had seen Virdon and Burke only a short time 
before. 

“Speak, Macor,” said the Dragoon leader. 


Macor looked around. “It may mean nothing,” he said, suddenly sorry he 
had brought attention to himself. “But then again, I would like to know 
what humans are doing on Sestus’ farm!” 


There was a startled and confused murmur from the other apes. Galen 
was horrified; Sestus was perplexed and worried. The Dragoon leader 
raised his hands for silence. 


“On my farm?” asked Sestus, still trying to understand what would make 
Macor say such a thing. “Humans?” He made a dismissing wave of one 
hand. “It’s impossible.” 


“Two of them,” said Macor doggedly. “One with yellow hair. They were 
hiding near a cave, not more than an hour ago. I was witness to the whole 
scene.” 


“You know me, fellow Dragoons!” cried Sestus, livid with rage. “I 
wouldn’t allow it.” 


Krono the gorilla rose and addressed the gathering. “The one who 
attacked me,” he said solemnly. “He was a human with yellow hair.” 


There were more whisperings from the apes. They had grown suspicious 
of Sestus. He turned and appealed to the Dragoon leader. 


“You know my loyalty,” he said, bewildered. “I swear, I know nothing of 
these humans!” 


The Dragoon leader nodded. He was satisfied with Sestus. “And you, 
Phoebus, a stranger in our midst, do you know anything of these humans?” 


Galen was highly indignant. “Me? What would I know of humans on 
Sestus’ farm?” 


The Dragoon leader stared down at him with a chilling look. “Yes,” he 
said slowly, “what would you?” He gave a command to his followers. “We 
will go to this cave and find the humans!” he cried. All the apes in the 
clearing except Sestus and Phoebus joined in loud and frenzied cheers. 


The noise continued, so loud and so vehement that the Dragoon leader 
could not stop it. The apes were getting themselves mentally ready to make 
a raid. Finally the leader signalled to his two subordinate officers; they 
moved among the crowd with their rifles, and soon the apes had almost 
settled down to docile attention. “Phoebus,” said the Dragoon leader in a 
loud voice, “Phoebus, you will have the honor of killing these humans!” 


There was another ovation, this time for Galen. He could only stand in 
place and smile uncertainly, his mind a mixture of doubt and fear. 


As the sun touched the western horizon and became a shrinking scarlet 
globe, Virdon and Burke trotted along the rough road. Although they were 
out of breath from their run, they still tried to speak to each other between 
gasps. “Stop worrying,” said Virdon. “I tell you he’s convinced we’re 
telling the truth.” 


“That’s a nice thing to believe,” said Burke. “I’m sure that you find it 
very comforting. The only thing that I want to know is, why is he pointing 
that rifle at our backs?” 


Perdix rode on horseback a few yards behind the running astronauts, his 
rifle at the ready. 


Virdon panted for breath. “He probably has some kind of gun fetish,” he 
said. “Look, he wants to nail those Dragoons as bad as we do. If we have a 
friend—he’s it.” 

Perdix heard the faint sounds of their speech, although he couldn’t make 
out their words. He spoke up loudly. “If you humans have lied to me,” he 
said coldly, “I will execute you personally. It is within my right, and it is 
my duty.” 

Burke snorted. “You know, Alan, I hate to knock your friends. But for 
such a good buddy, Perdix gives me this slight feeling of insecurity. I don’t 
know. It’s probably not his fault. It’s probably just me. Just me, and his 
rifle, that’s all.” 


The Dragoons went to their horses and mounted. They checked their masks 
and armed themselves with torches or rifles. Then they waited for the 
Dragoon leader to give the instructions to move out. They thundered out of 
the forest clearing, Galen riding among the leaders of the gang. 

After a short time, Galen became aware of the sound of waves rolling in 
to a rocky beach, and the roar of the water as it broke upon the sea cliffs. 
They were getting close to the critical moment. 

Galen was not aware of the lonely, still form of a young female 
chimpanzee standing on the edge of those cliffs. He was still too far away to 


see Fauna, as she began wandering along the edge of the steep escarpment, 
aimless, lonely, uncaring where she was going. Fauna was an important part 
of the puzzle that was slowly beginning to draw together, but Galen had 
underestimated both Fauna’s need for emotional support and her possible 
effect on all of their lives. 

The Dragoons came pounding out of the woods, unaware of Fauna’s 
presence, unaware of anyone in the world except themselves. They yelled 
and gesticulated in the deepening gloom, until their mood had become an 
insane craving for blood. 

And Virdon and Burke trotted on ahead of Perdix, bound for the same 
destination as the Dragoons—the cave. When they neared the vicinity, the 
two humans pulled up suddenly and looked off down the road. 

“Keep going!” cried Perdix. “I’m not going to be played for one of your 
human tricks. As long as I’m riding behind you with this rifle, you’ ll keep 
running.” 

“Look,” said Burke, pointing. 

Ahead of them, the Dragoons galloped toward the cave area. 

“There are your Dragoons, Perdix,” said Virdon, winded from his long 
run. “Let’s see you do something about them.” 


“Just the way we promised,” said Burke. 


Perdix hesitated for a moment. Faced now with the awesome 
responsibility of confronting the almost autonomous Dragoons, Perdix was 
beginning to show some timidity. Still, he urged the humans on and the 
small party came closer to the masked vigilantes. 

The Dragoons thundered into the small open area at the top of the sea 
cliffs. They reined in and jumped down from their horses. Two of the apes 
were assigned to hold the reins, while the others waited to hear the leader’s 
directions. 

The leader dismounted and walked toward Macor. “Where did you see 
them?” asked the leader. 

“I was on my horse, on my way to the meeting,” said Macor. “I was 
crossing that ridge, there.” He pointed across the wooded area to a bald 
spine of rock some distance away. “I could clearly see the humans here. 


They stood out against the bright sky. I know that there’s a secret cave right 
below us. I used to play there when I was younger.” 


The Dragoon leader gestured, and three apes with rifles followed his 
pointing hand to the barely visible trail. They scrambled down the path 
toward the cave. Galen and Sestus waited to one side, neither sure how such 
a pleasant day had taken so bad a turn. 


The three apes clambered down to the beach. After a moment, one of 
them found the narrow ledge that led back up to the concealed cave mouth. 
One ape waited outside, while the other two rushed in, ready for a battle. 
After a quiet moment, the apes emerged. They shouted up to their 
comrades. 


“There’s no one in the cave,” called one. “It’s been occupied,” he said 
and held up some fruit. “Someone has been here very recently.” 


The Dragoon leader looked off into the distance. Sestus and a couple of 
other apes followed his gaze. “They can’t be far,” said the leader, thinking. 
“They may still have Phoebus’ horse.” The leader shot Galen a distrustful 
look. 


“There!” cried one of the apes. 


The Dragoon leader jerked around and scrutinized the shadowy woods. 
Coming toward them on the road was a small group of figures. “It’s 
Perdix!” said Sestus worriedly. “And he has the humans!” 


Perdix led the two astronauts into the middle of the scene. Galen tried to 
ignore Virdon and Burke, but they caught his worried, almost hopeless 
expression. “Ah,” said the Dragoon leader in a sinister welcome, “Perdix! 
You have saved us the trouble of hunting these humans down.” 


Perdix gave the leader a cold look. “And they have saved me the trouble 
of hunting you down.” He turned to the other Dragoons. “All of you, throw 
down your weapons!” 

The Dragoons hesitated; they recognized Perdix as the emblem of 
authority, directly from General Urko of Central City. But there was a great 
distance between the village and Central City, a distance measured more 
accurately in custom and temperament than miles. 

“Throw them down!” cried Perdix. He stared unblinkingly into the eyes 
of the Dragoon leader. 


The leader looked back through his mask. The two apes seemed to 
engage in a battle of wills. “No!” said the Dragoon leader, finally and 
irrevocably defying the authority of Urko and the Supreme Council. 

Perdix suddenly recognized the voice of the Dragoon leader. “Don’t be a 
fool, Zon!” he said, disappointed that his own deputy should be the leader 
of his enemies. 


Zon, the leader of the Dragoons, ripped the mask from his face. His 
expression conveyed the hatred that the gorilla had fed for many years. 
There was also a terrible and frightening lust for the murder of Burke and 
Virdon. 

“You are the fool, Perdix!” said Zon with an evil laugh. “A fool not to 
side with us! Turn your back. Let us kill these humans!” 

“No,” said Perdix. “This killing and terrorizing will stop. This insane 
hatred will stop. Now throw down your weapons!” 

Zon laughed again; Virdon thought that he heard a trace of psychopathic 
mania in the sound. “We have ten weapons to your one,” said the Dragoon 
leader. “Are you willing to die with these humans?” 

Perdix leveled his own rifle at Zon’s chest. He spoke calmly, as though 
he were not actually near the brink of death. “Are you willing to die to kill 
me, Zon?” he asked. 

The atmosphere had become unbearably tense. The Dragoons shuffled 
about uneasily, looking to Zon for leadership. Perdix held steady. Virdon 
and Burke glanced from one to the other; a bloodbath seemed almost 
inevitable. 

Sestus cried out to Zon in an anguished tone of voice. “This has gone too 
far,” he pleaded. 

“Shut up, Sestus,” said Zon, through clenched teeth. “We set out to do 
something, and we’re going to finish it.” 

Sestus licked his lips. “I’m willing to shut up where the humans are 
concerned,” he said. “But now we’re endangering apes! We were formed to 
protect apes, not kill them!” 

Zon gave Sestus a sharp look. “I?ll kill anyone, human or ape, who tries 
to stop us!” 


Zon slowly aimed his rifle at Perdix’s chest and cocked the firing 
hammer back. The two gorillas stood that way for a maddening moment, 
their rifles pointed at each other. 


Just out of sight along the bend of the sea cliff, Fauna wandered near the 
edge, involved in her own tumultuous thoughts. She did not hear the loud 
arguments of the Dragoons and Perdix; in her frame of mind, she might not 
have heard them if they had stood inches away from her. She stumbled at 
the brink of a cliff and slipped, grabbing blindly at some roots as she fell 
over the edge. She managed to catch something and did not fall to certain 
death below, but she was trapped. She knew that she couldn’t hold on 
indefinitely. Very soon, her grasp would weaken . . . She cried out for help. 
Her shrill scream was wordless, but it conveyed her alarm. 


The cry came muffled by the trees and the sound of the sea. Burke and 
Virdon reacted immediately, recognizing the ape girl’s voice. Her scream 
echoed in the still air. “Fauna!” cried Burke. He bolted toward the sound. 
Zon jerked around, raising his rifle and taking aim at the dark-haired man. 
Sestus jumped in and knocked the Dragoon leader’s rifle away. 


“No,” said Sestus. Zon glared at the chimpanzee in helpless rage. 


Fauna still clung precariously to the roots that had broken her fall. She 
struggled vainly to climb back up the sheer face of the cliff. Burke was 
running rapidly toward her, shouting encouragement. 


As the seconds passed, though, Fauna’s hands cramped and weakened; 
she lost her grip on the roots and fell. She landed in the turbulent water 
below; her fall had been eased by her catching the roots. She was not killed 
by the fall; Burke looked over the edge of the cliff and saw her thrashing, 
panic-stricken, in the white foam below. He knew that while death had 
spared her momentarily, it would claim Fauna very soon. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, without thinking about what might happen to him, 
Burke made a long, clean dive into the roaring, raging waves below. There 
might have been invisible rocks below the breaking surf; he might have 
dashed himself to instant death, but he never considered that possibility. All 
he knew was that Fauna had been swept under by a wave, and she had not 
surfaced again. 


Perdix, Virdon, Galen, and the rest of the Dragoons came down toward 
the edge of the cliffs, watching Burke as he swam laboriously toward the 


spot where Fauna had gone under. 


Burke reached her limp body, grabbed her, and began pulling her toward 
the shore. Fighting the heavy sea, the astronaut was near exhaustion 
himself; only his determination kept him swimming with his burden. He 
struggled toward a sandy beach, just away from the cliff where Fauna fell. 
Seeing where Burke was heading, the group above him on the cliff top 
hurried down a trail to the beach. 


Burke carried Fauna in his arms out of the water. He stumbled in the 
sand, wearily trudging up the beach as the others drew near. Burke lowered 
Fauna slowly and carefully down on the sand. Then he, too, fell back in 
utter fatigue. Sestus came forward. Virdon took a blanket he had grabbed 
from a horse’s saddlebag and covered Fauna with it. She began to recover 
consciousness and moaned slightly. The sound made Burke sit up and 
smile. “It’s all right, Fauna,” he said gently. “It’s all right now.” 


“Pago?” asked Fauna in a weak, distant voice. “Pago... is that you?” 
“Yes, Fauna.” 
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She shivered, relieved and happy that he had come back to her, after all. 
She reached out and touched his face. There was an instant of contact with 
his human flesh; she pulled her hand back as though it had been burned. 
“No—no—.” she cried, confused and horrified. “You’re not Pago. You’re . . 
.”’ she could barely bring herself to say it, “human.” She uttered the word as 
if she were spitting out poison. 


Burke thought of the Biblical story he had told her. “It was a... 
deception born of desperate need, Fauna,” he said imploringly. “It was not 
meant to harm.” 


But the combined shock of the near-fatal accident and the revelation of 
Burke’s true identity were more than Fauna could take. She almost went 
into hysteria at the thought of being so close to a human. Shocked, revolted, 
she recoiled from him in abject terror. “Get away from me,” she shrieked. 
“Get away!” 


Burke was shaken. He retreated from her, not wanting to upset her 
further. Sestus stepped in to try and placate her. “Fauna,” he said, “it’s your 
uncle, it’s Sestus. I’m here. There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 


“He’s human!” murmured Fauna. “Human!” 


“But he isn’t going to hurt you,” said Sestus. 


“Get him away, get him away,” said Fauna angrily. “He tricked me, like 
the others tricked my father! They’re treacherous, just as you said, Uncle 
Sestus. Like animals. They must be treated like animals . . .” She broke 
down into sobs, her body trembling violently. 


“Fauna, listen to me,” said Sestus pityingly. “The human saved your life, 
do you hear? It was not I who saved you from the ocean. It was the human.” 


“No,” said Fauna, shaking her head, “I don’t believe it.” 


“Tt’s true, Fauna!” said Sestus, taking hold of the young female ape’s 
shoulders. “I saw him! He risked his own life to save you!” 


“T hate him! A human killed my father. Killed him!” 


Virdon knelt beside Fauna and tried to speak with her. “Fauna, it’s Alar,” 
he said, as gently as he could. She did not respond. “Fauna. I don’t know 
who killed your father. But even if it was a human, that doesn’t mean all 
humans are bad. Just as all apes are not good.” 


“That’s a lie!” said Fauna, snarling. “I hate humans!” 


“Fauna,” said Sestus, unable to keep his secret any longer, “this Alar 
speaks the truth. It was not a human who caused your father’s death.” 


“Shut up, Sestus!” said Zon in a warming tone. 


Perdix looked suddenly interested. “What are you saying, Sestus?” he 
asked. 


Sestus turned back to Fauna; the aging chimpanzee was almost in tears, 
too. His voice was full of pain. “I... hated and feared humans, just as you 
do now. We all did. But your father . . . he was different. He didn’t fear the 
humans. He trusted them. He believed in them.” Sestus had to pause while 
he collected himself. “That night,” he said falteringly, “I was with Zon .. .” 


“No, Sestus!” shouted Zon. 


Sestus ignored him. “We warned your father not to trust them as you are 
warning me now. But he was stubborn. Zon became angry. There was a 
fight. Zon hit your father. Lucian fell and struck his head on a rock. Zon 
said we were both responsible for his death.” Sestus was overcome with 
anguish. “Fauna, I couldn’t bring myself to tell you the truth. So I made an 
agreement with Zon; we would blame it on the humans. Then Zon used this 


he as an excuse to drive off and kill humans. But I can’t go on living like 
this any more. Not when I see how wrong I was in thinking they are all bad. 
This is a lie that we must not let continue. I have acted worse than any 
human.” He held Fauna tightly to him as the ape girl slowly accepted and 
absorbed the meaning of his words. 


Zon’s frenzy was growing during Sestus’ speech. “Sestus is a coward,” 
he said, trying to regain his swaggering dominance over the other apes. 
“What difference does it make who killed Lucian? The humans are our 
enemies. We must drive them from our land. We must rid ourselves of their 
evil!” 

During this speech, the Dragoons, one by one, removed their masks and 
dropped them to the ground. With looks of scorn and pity for Zon they 
slowly rode away. 


“Kill them!” screamed Zon. “Kill the humans!” He noticed that the 
Dragoons had left him behind. “Listen to me! Listen to me!” All the 
Dragoons were gone. 


There was a long silence. Everyone left on the narrow beach was lost in 
his own thoughts. Perdix stepped forward and put a hand on Zon’s shoulder. 
“Let’s go,” he said. 

Perdix gestured with his rifle. Zon cast a long look to the others who had 
remained, then moved away, followed by Perdix, his captor. Night was 
closing in on them all. 


The next morning began bright and clear. It was a new day, a clean and 
fresh morning. Virdon, Burke, and Galen prepared to venture on. Burke 
helped Galen with his backpack. Sestus had his arm around Fauna. “You’re 
welcome to stay, of course,” said the chimpanzee. 


“No, thanks,” said Virdon. “We have to move on.” 


Burke stepped up close to Fauna. He spoke to her gently. “Fauna,” he 
said warmly, “I hope that you forgive me for deceiving you.” 

She was sheepish and uncertain. “I just can’t understand,” she said, her 
expression becoming even more confused. “How could I have thought that I 
loved... a human?” 


Burke smiled, understanding her feelings. He managed to overcome his 
own inner feelings about Fauna’s ugliness. He kissed her lightly, gently on 
the cheek. She was startled at the touch of his lips, her hand coming up to 
touch the spot. 


Not long afterward, Burke, Virdon, and Galen were marching away from 
the house toward the crest of the hill. Fauna, her head tilted, her ears 
listening to the sound of the travelers’ fading footsteps, waved gently to a 
man she could not see. Her eyes were bright and wet with tears. 

She could not sort out the feelings inside her that had caused those tears. 
That was a question she would try to answer on many dark nights through 
many long years. 


